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After  the  Address  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  on  the  evening  of 
January  3d,  1870,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  him 
for  his  very  interesting  paper,  and  he  was  requested  to  consent  to 
its  publication.  The  undersigned  were  at  the  same  time  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  vote. 

Having  received  Mr.  Davis'  Manuscript,  it  was  ascertained  that 
very  few  copies  of  Governor  Lincoln's  Reminiscences  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk.  As  the  Reminiscences  by  Mr.  Davis 
are  a  continuation  of  the  series  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and 
each  would  be  imperfect  as  a  hist ory_  without  the  opportunity  of 
combining  the  other  with  it,  the  object  of  the  Society  in  sup- 
plying its  members  with  these  memorials  seemed  to  require  that 
the  whole  should  be  printed  together.  The  roll  of  members  is 
part  of  the  historical  record,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  present 

date. 

SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN, 

NATHANIEL  PAINE, 

Committee. 
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ADDRESS  BY   HON.   LEVI   LINCOLN, 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  April,  1862. 


There  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  curiosity  in  most  men 
to  know  somewhat  of  the  history  of  the  associations  with 
which  they  may  personally  be  connected,  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  have  preceded  them  in  the  places  which 
they  occupy.  Association  produces  sympathy  in  sentiment 
and  feeling,  and  a  knowledge  that  others  have  performed 
the  same  labors  with  ourselves,  have  assumed  like  obliga- 
tions, and  have  participated  in  similar  enjoyments,  gives  to 
their  very  names  an  interest  which  seeks  gratification  in 
learning  something  of  their  appearance  and  manner.  Hence 
the  members  of  this  Society,  after  the  last  of  its  founders 
has  passed  from  the  generations  of  the  living,  now  inquire, 
what  of  the  men,  whose  names  are  borne  earliest  on  their 
roll  ?  Biography  and  history,  song  and  story,  have  celebra- 
ted the  aggregate  of  the  merits  and  honors  of  the  association. 
The  eloquence  of  brother  Bullock  has  heretofore  been  tasked 
to  a  traditionary  narrative  of  the  convivial  capabilities  of  the 
elder  brethren,  and  the  good  cheer  of  the  publicans  who 
provided  for  their  festivities.  The  muse  of  brother  Chapin 
has  found  measure  for  her  verse,  in  the  offices  and  titles  of 
our  numerous  dignitaries  ;    while   the  statistics  of  brother 
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Dewey  were  well  nigh  put  at  fault,  in  the  sum  of  the  great- 
ness which  has  crowned  the  clays  of  this  time-honored  Insti- 
tution. Governors  and  Judges,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, Sheriffs,  Clerks  and  four  Criers,  Generals,  Colonels, 
Captains  and  Corporals,  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Merchants  and 
Gentlemen  of  condition — each  so  useful  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, and  so  genial  for  social  fellowship,  that,  within  the 
rules  prescribed  in  our  platform,  no  one  would  throw  a  bal- 
lot against  his  admission — have  successively  composed  our 
numbers,  and  sustained,  or  been  prepared  to  sustain,  with 
bucket,  bags,  hed-ke}%  and  screw-driver,  all  the  duties  con- 
stitutionally to  be  required  of  them  as  members.  Nor,  on 
this  occasion,  can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  fresh  lustre  reflected 
upon  the  brightness  of  our  escutcheon  by  the  gallant  bear- 
ing of  one  of  our  number,  now  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country.*  With  far  different  equipments  than  any  enjoined 
for  our  use,  he  has  stood  before  a  fiercer  fire  than  any  we 
have  ever  been  called  to  encounter,  and  with  heroic  courage 
has  achieved  a  name  which  should  be  especially  honored  and 
cherished  by  every  association  with  which  he  is  connected. 
The  spoils  of  war  are  not  the  trophies  which  we  most  covet, 
but  with  the  laurels  she  gathers,  we  would  encircle  our 
"  hearts  of  oak,"  and  joyously  place  the  chaplet  of  fame 
upon  the  brow  of  true  valor. 

The  origin  of  the  Society  partakes  somewhat  of  the  savor 
of  antiquity.  Its  Constitution  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  hardly  exceeded  two  thousand,  and  the 
first  roll  of  its  members  must  have  presented  a  most  flatter- 
ing representation  of  the   interests,   wealth,  character,  and 


*  Col.  Devens,  15th  Reg.  Mass.  Volunteers,  at  Ball's  Blufl". 


social  position  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  among  the 
most  stirring  business  men  of  the  place, — all  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manly  life,  the  oldest  but  fifty,  and  the  youngest 
thirty  years  of  age, — just  the  men  to  be  most  influenced,  as 
they  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the  articles  of  their  asso- 
ciation, "by  a  sense  of  social  obligation,"  and  a  desire  "for 
the  more  effectual  assistance  of  each  other  and  of  our  towns- 
men, in  times  of  danger  from  fire."  At  that  time,  there 
were  in  the  town,  no  other  means  of  resistance  to  the  de- 
stroying element,  than  the  simple  household  water  bucket, 
and  the  hand  of  man.  The  efficient  appliances  of  engine, 
hose,  and  hook  and  ladder  companies,  were  unknown 
among  us.  A  sense  of  utter  individual  helplessness,  and 
the  need  of  mutual  and  combined  aid,  doubtless  suggested 
association,  as  the  first  and  most  necessary  measure  towards 
protection  ;  and  I  think  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  im- 
mediate moving  influence  to  the  formation  of  this  Society 
was  in  a  then  recent  fire,  by  which  the  valuable  cloth  man- 
ufactory of  Messrs.  Cornelius  and  Peter  Stowell,  then  stand- 
ing near  the  present  corner  of  Park  and  Washington  streets, 
on  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Willard  Brown,  was  wholly  con- 
sumed, with  no  power  in  the  by-standers  but  to  witness  the 
conflagration  in  helpless  inefficiency. 

Of  the  twenty-two  original  associates,  who  held  their  first 
meeting  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1793,  seven  we  re  mer- 
chants, three  lawyers,  three  physicians,  three  holding 
responsible  county  offices,  two  printers,  one  druggist,  one 
an  instructor  in  the  higher  classics  and  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  one  a  member  of,  and  residing  in  an  ancient 
family,  and  variously  engaged  in  its  concerns,  and  one,  who, 
soon  after,  removed  from  town,  and  whose  occupation  I  am 
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now  unable  to  learn.  Win!  seems  remarkable,  so  recently 
upon  the  war  of  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  military 
chieftain  among  them  all,  but  as  if,  at  once  to  mark  the 
omission  and  more  than  supply  the  deficiency,  at  the  very 
firsl  meeting  next  after,  the  admission  of  two  Colonels  and 
one  Major,  together  with  a  Deacon,  gave  the  prestige  of 
their  titles,  to  tin1  roll.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  in  the 
composition  of  the  Society,  that  while  six  of  the  associates, 
either  native  "and  to  the  manor  horn,"  or  long  resident, 
were  bachelors,  six  others,  coming  strangers  from  different 
and  widely  distant  plaoes,  had  found  here,  in  accomplished 
women,  the  best  of  v\  ivos  '. 

Of  all  those,  who.  at  the  date  of  my  admission,  were,  or 
ever  before  had  been  members  of  the  Society,  not  one  now 
survives.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  me,  with  the 
informal  expression  of  a  request,  that,  knowing  most  of 
them,  as  I  did,  I  should  give  some  traces  of  their  individu- 
ality.- with  such  reminiscences  as  1  might  have,  it  seemed  to 
me  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  act  upon  the  hint,  and  to 
make,  at  least  a  daguerreotype-like  presentment  of  ■  their 
most  marked  characteristics.  But  who  is  not  sensihle  to 
the  vagueness  of  merely  general  impressions,  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  recollections  which  are  to  be  gathered  up  from  the 
superficial  observations  of  daily  lite,  with  no  especial  study 
of  the  traits  of  character?  And  who  has  not  experienced  the 
exaggerated  sentiment  of  deference  and  respect  with  which  a 


young  man  regards  bis  senior  in  age,  and  the  highly  distin- 
guished in  position  and  rank?  Old  as  I  now  am,  each  of 
those  gentlemen  were  older  than  I  then  was,  almost  by  the 
years  of  a  generation,  and  ]  could  nol  have  observed  them 
Inn  al  a  distance,  and  with  a  reverence  which  precluded  all 
familiarity  with  their  persons.  They  seemed  to  me,  indeed, 
men  ofdifferenl  qualities  than  I  now  meet,  more  in  thought- 
fulness  with  each  other,  of  a  deeper  sympathy  and  closer 
friendship,  and  a  nunc  genial  and  social  temper.  1  saw 
them  bul  in  their  exterior  deportment,  and-their  intercourse 
with  the  public,  and  I  now  find,  upon  tasking  the  memory, 
how  little  I  could  have  known  of  them,  to  justify  any 
attempt  al  a  portraiture  of  their  character.  In  respecl  to 
most  of  them,  1  <-;in  hardly  do  more  than  to  recall  their 
names,  with  such  obvious  remarks  in  reference  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  occupation,  and  incidents  of  condition,  as 
a  very  imperfecl  recollection  of  them  will  furnish. 

JOSEPH  ALLEN. 

Fir-i  and  most  appropriately  prominent  on  the  list  is  the 
name  of  Joseph  Allen,  a  ^<;ntl<;man  who-'-  venerable  and 
dignified  presence  on  our  streets  musl  !"■  yet  vivid  in  the 
remembrance  of  some  of  von.  lie  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
had  been  an  earnesl  and  devoted  whig  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  from  the  influence  of  hi  —  >cial  position  could 
no!  but  have  been  a  most  efficienl  member  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation. In  personal  appearance,  neatness  and  appropriate- 
of  attire,  and  suavity  of  address,  as  I  recoiled  him,  he 
the  very  impersonation  of  the  graces  of  the  manners  of 
the  olden  time.     As  J  first  saw  him,  in  his  official  relation 
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to  the  robed  judges  on  the  bench,  with  his  cocked  hat  and 
powdered  hair,  ruffled  shirt-bosom  and  wristbands,  velvet 
small-clothes,  and  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  there  was  a  mysterious  dignity  about  the  courts, 
which  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  very  forms  of  justice.  To  the 
impressiveness  of  his  manner  in  performing  the  higher  du- 
ties of  the  office  of  clerk,  no  one  could  be  insensible.  The 
precision  with  which  he  empanelled  a  jury,  the  clearness 
and  emphasis  which  he  gave  to  the  reading  of  important 
papers,  the  distinctness  and  solemnity  with  which  he  ad- 
ministered oaths,  were  peculiar  excellencies  in  him,  which, 
for  their  effect,  I  have  never  known  approached  even,  by 
auy  other.  In  a  capital  trial,  the  court  room  would  be 
otherwise  as  still  as  the  chamber  of  death,  while  his 
sonorous  voice  invoked  "a  good  deliverance"  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  in  the  deep-toned  utterance  of  the  words  of  the 
oath,  committed  the  issue  of  life  and  death  to  the  conscience 
of  the  jurors.  So  remarkable  in  this  respect  was  his  man- 
ner, that  I  once  heard  an  old  criminal  lawyer,  of  much  ex- 
perience in  defense  of  prisoners,  say,  in  contrasting  his 
mode  of  officiating  on  such  occasions  with  the  indifferent, 
hurried  and  slovenly  habit  of  some  others,  that  it  would 
seem  to  him  a  less  evil  to  be  convicted  upon  an  arraignment 
and  empanelling  of  the  jury,  by  Mr.  Allen,  than  to  have 
the  indictment  even  read  to  him  by  another,  whom  he  named. 
Those  few  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  survive  Mr.  Allen,  to 
remember  and  to  honor  him,  will  bear  witness  to  the  atten- 
tiveness  and  urbanity  of  his  official  deportment,  and  the 
wonderful  accuracy,  beauty  and  completeness  of  his  records. 
He  was  a  man  of  uniform  gravity,  always  self-possessed, 
eminently  sensitive  to  any  violations  of  the  proprieties  of 
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place,   and  especially  impatient   of  the   slightesl    levity  m 
conducting  the  business  of  the   court.     In  a  single  instance 
only,  did  I  ever  know   him  to   have   been  thrown  off  his 
official  reserve.     The  occasion  will  be  well  remembered  by 
my  brother  Newton.      Some  thirty  or   more  of  our  towns- 
men had  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  a  riot,  in  riding 
a  worthy  client    of  mine,  "  a  jSJcimington"  alias  on  a   rail. 
Many  of  these  men  were  of  respectable  standing,  but  as  it 
was  said  in  old  times,  that  there  should  always  be  one  black 
sheep   in  a  flock,  so  there   was  one  darkey  in  this  troop  of 
offenders.      On  their  arraignment  in  court,  this  association 
was  not  so  agreeable  as  it  had  been  convenient  in  the  pro- 
cess   of   transgression,    and    the    more    respectable    of    the 
defendants,  as  they  were  undeniably  guilty,  became  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  and  more  so,  now,  of  their  sable  compan- 
ion.    To  avoid  greater  exposure  and  mortification  from    an 
investigation  of  the  case,  it  was  arranged,  that  they  should 
severally  plead  to  the   indictment,  that  they  would  not  con- 
tend with  the  Commonwealth,  and  thus  paraded  around  the 
bar,  with  a  selectman  at  the  head,  and  Sambo  at  the  toot  of 
the  list,  they  were  called  upon  seriatim,  to  answer.      When 
it   came   to   darkey's   turn,  the  clerk,   in   his    usual    serious 
formal  tone,  addressed  him  :      "Peter  Malbone,  what  say 
you   to    this   indictment — are  }'ou  guilty  or   not   guilty?" 
Peter,  either  not  understanding,  or  forgetting  the   precise 
language  of  those   who  had  preceded  him,  with  a  curiously 
quizzical  countenance,  and  showing  his  ivory,  immediately 
cried  out:      "Matssa    Allen,   I  don't  want  any  thing  to  do 
with  this,  court.'"     The  entire  scene  in  the  court  room,  the 
nature  of  the  presentment,  the  array  of  the  numerous  shame- 
faced defendants,  and  the  look  and  words  of  the  negro,  Mere 
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so  irresistibly  ludicrous  as  to  overcome  the  sobriety  of  the 
clerk,  and  with  the  whole  audience  he  burst  into  an  irre- 
pressible shout  of  laughter. 

After  retiring  from  the  office,  at  the  expiration  of  a  service 
of  thirty-three  years,  he  received  repeated  testimonials  of 
the  public  confidence.  He  was,  for  several  years,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  one 
term,  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
declining  a  re-election .  On  two  occasions,  he  was  an  Elector 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  clerk's  office  was  kept  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  many  years, 
within  my  recollection,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  two-story 
wooden  building  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  a 
little  south  of  where  is  now  School  street ;  while  his  dwell- 
ing house,  a  substantial,  good  looking  structure,  stood  a  few 
rods  north,  and  both  on  a  lot  of  land  of  several  acres,  with 
no  road  or  building  of  any  kind,  eastward,  to  Summer 
street,  then  called  Back  street.  The  Court  House  was  an 
edifice  of  a  single  room,  standing  in  a  position  on  Court  Hill, 
by  its  whole  dimensions  front  of  the  present  Brick  Court 
House,  and  having  the  only  entrance  on  the  south.  Long 
since  removed  and  modified,  it  is  now  the  family  residence 
of  Geo.  A.  Trumbull,  Esq. 

In  Lincoln's  history  of  Worcester  is  a  brief,  but  very 
beautiful,  and  most  just  tribute  to  the  public  character  and 
private  virtues  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Allen.  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  recite  a  note  from  that  work,  illustrative 
of  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  (somewhat  like  the 
present)  in  which  his  patriotism  was  so  conspicuous,  and  of 
his  personal  relations,  with  which  I  conclude  this  article. 
"At  one  time,"    says    the  historian,  "Mr.   Allen   had   his 
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knapsack  packed  with  the  soldiers  blanket  and  nuptial  suit, 
uncertain  whether  he  should  be  earliest  called  to  the  bridal, 
or  the  battle." 

JOHN  NAZRO. 

John  Nazro,  the  second  on  the  list,  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  society  was  the 
oldest  of  the  associates,  and  then  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He 
also,  was  a  gentleman  of  good  personal  appearance,  atten- 
tive to  dress,  wearing  small-clothes,  and  silver  buckles,  and 
of  pleasant  and  urbane  but  somewhat  formal  manners.  He 
was  a  merchant,  and  much  esteemed  for  uprightness  of  con- 
duct, and  fair  and  honorable  dealing  in  his  business.  His 
store  of  English  and  West  India  goods  was  precisely  on  the 
site  of  Lovell's  agricultural  warehouse,  opposite  the  city 
hall,  and  his  dwelling  house  a  little  west  from  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Pleasant  streets,  under  the  vastly  spreading 
branches  of  a  magnificent  elm,  the  destruction  of  which 
some  of  us  remember  but  to  lament,  and  for  the  loss  of 
which,  to  the  heart  of  sentiment,  not  all  the  promised 
attractions  of  Allen's  proposed  hotel  could  be  a  compensa- 
tion. The  family  of  Mr.  Nazro  constituted  a  part  of  the 
most  charming  society  in  the  place,  until  an  unhappy 
domestic  occurrence  destroyed  its  peace,  and  induced  him, 
overwhelmed  with  mortification  and  broken-hearted,  to 
remove  from  the  town.  He  carried  with  him,  in  his  afflic- 
tions, the  deepest  sympathy  and  unabated  cordial  esteem 
of  his  friends. 

LEONARD  WORCESTER. 
Mr.  Worcester  was  a  printer,  and  connected  with   Mr. 
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Thomas,  Sen.  in  the  printing  of  books  and  the  publication 
of  the  Massachusetts  Spy.  He  was  tall  and  spare  in  person, 
and  in  conversation  grave  and  thoughtful.  Imbued  with 
deep  religions  convictions,  he  became  a  preacher  and  was 
settled  in  Vermont.  The  burial  of  an  infant  child  of  his, 
in  1796\  was  the  first  interment  in  the  grave  yard  on  Me- 
chanic street. 


NATHANIEL  PAINE. 

It  need  not  that  I  add  any  thing  to  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  who  was  personally  known  to  many  of  you 
and  with  whose  character  all  must  be  familiar.  He  held 
so  high  a  place  in  the  public  regard  that  none  can  be  igno- 
rant of  his  qualities.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  by 
his  parentage  on  his  mother's  side,  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  wealthy,  and  influential  families  of  the 
place.  Educated  a  lawyer,  after  a  brief  experiment  else- 
where, he  opened  an  office  in  Worcester;  and  surrounded 
by  powerful  friends,  whose  business  almost  necessarily 
made  them  his  clients,  through  his  ability,  integrity,  and 
attention,  he  acquired  a  practice,  especially  in  the  collection 
of  debts,  at  one  time  greater  in  extent,  it  is  believed,  than 
was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  other  professional  man  in  this 
County.  Of  bland  and  courteous  manners,  an  inquiring  and 
observant  habit,  rare  colloquial  powers,  and  a  memory  so 
singularly  retentive  as  to  become  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
historic  fact  and  personal  anecdote,  he  was  a  most  instruct- 
ive and  delightful  companion.  When  I  first  knew  him,  his 
office  was  in  a  small  low  building,  of  a  single  room,  hardly 
more  than  a  "tenfooter,"  situated  on   the  great  post-road, 
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as  it  was  then  called,  now  Lincoln  street,  and  just  north  of 
the  present  location  of  the  Nashua  Railroad  Depot  ;  and  his 
family  residence  was  near  by,  in  an  ancient  dwelling  house 
long  since  destroyed,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent house  of  Mr.  Harrison  Bliss.  It  must  seem  strange  to 
our  junior  brethren  of  the  profession,  that  the  offices  of  the 
only  lawyers  in  the  town,  at  that  time,  were  at  the  north 
of  the  village  : — that  of  the  elder  Levi  Lincoln  on  Lincoln 
street,  on  the  spot  where  the  dwelling  house  of  Edwin  Co- 
nant,  Esq.  now  stands,  Mr.  Paine's  on  the  same  street,  and 
Mr.  Bangs'  opposite  the  Court  House.  There  have  since, 
however,  scarcely  been  greater  changes  in  the  location  and 
number  of  the  offices  than  in  their  furniture  and  garnish- 
ment — the  flag-bottom  straight-back  chair,  and  the  plain 
pine  desk,  on  the  bare  unpainted  floor,  having  given  place 
to  the  hair-stuffed  seat  of  the  rocking  chair,  the  carved  ma- 
hogany of  the  writing  table,  and  the  luxurious  carpet.  Mr. 
Paine  afterwards  removed  his  office  and  family  residence  to 
the  south  end,  over  the  foundations  of  which,  his  son,  Mr. 
Charles  Paine,  has  recently  erected  the  brick  pile  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  streets.  Few  men  amono-  us 
have  received  more  testimonials  of  public  respect  and  confi- 
dence than  Judge  Paine.  He  was,  for  several  years,  prose- 
cuting Attorney  for  the  County,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Court ;  repeatedly  a  Representative  of  the  town  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  by  the  choice  of  the  people ;  and  for  thirty-five 
years  discharged  the  delicate  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
office  of  Judge  of  Probate,  to  universal  acceptance.  With 
physical  powers  unexhausted  by  years,  and  scarcely  dimin- 
ished elasticity  of  spirit,  he  survived  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
then  gradually,    submissively,    and  reverently,  sunk  to  his 
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rest.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Gardiner  Chandler, 
who  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  before  the  Revolution,  and 
lived  in  the  house  where  Judse  Barton  now  resides. 


SAMUEL  CHANDLER  AND  CHARLES  CHANDLER. 

Samuel  and  Charles  Chandler,  both  members  of  the 
society,  at  the  same  time,  were  brothers,  Merchants,  and 
co-partners.  They  were  men  of  wealth,  and  great  energy 
and  enterpnze.  Besides  the  usual  trade  in  English  and 
AVest  India  goods,  they  were  largely  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pearl  and  pot  ashes,  not  only  in  this  place,  but 
in  various  towns  in  Vermont  and  Canada,  where  they  had 
also  large  stores  of  merchandize,  and  dealt  extensively  in 
country  produce.  They  were,  also,  among  the  largest  land 
owners,  and  the  very  best  farmers  in  Worcester.  An  es- 
tate of  nearly  four  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  extending 
from  Main  street,  covering  most  of  the  entire  plain  on  the 
south  of  Pleasant  street,  and  stretching  over  the  hills  on 
May  street,  with  a  farm  house  then  standing  where  now  is 
the  stately  mansion  of  Mr.  Ethan  Allen,  was  their  bachelor 
residence.  Here  they  continued  for  many  years  to  dispense 
a  generous  hospitality ;  and  especially  by  their  attentions 
to  strangers,  and  through  the  influence  of  their  affinity  to 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  families  in  the  town,  and  their 
own  genial  temper,  they  contributed  much  to  the  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.  The  marriage  of  Charles,  in  later 
life,  broke  up  their  joint  establishment,  and  left  Samuel, 
solitary  and  alone,  to  provide  for  his  own  single  blessedness. 
Fortunately,  he  owned  another  large  and  beautiful  farm  of 
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several  hundred  acres,  at  the  north  of  the  village,  including 
the  site  of  the  present  Gas  works,  and  extending  west  over 
lands  on  both  sides  of  Belmont  street,  to  Bell  Pond,  and 
south  b}-  Summer  street  to  Hospital  Hill.  On  thisdand  he 
built  a  farm  house,  a  part  now  of  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr. 
Edward  Earle,  which  he  made  the  home  of  his  remaining 
days. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  pleasant  and  attractive  residence 
in  the  town  was  a  part  of  this  noble  estate  of  Mr.  Chandler, 
occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years  by  Mr.  Waldo,  Sen. 
The  spacious  and  substantial  mansion,  built  by  the  Patri- 
cian Judge  Chandler,  stood  a  little  east  of  the  present 
square,  having  an  extensive  yard  and  beautiful  lawn  in  front, 
and  on  either  side  richly  cultivated  and  highly  ornamented 
grounds,  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  here  and  there,  near 
by,  a  majestic  elm  and  a  lofty  pine,  stately  emblems  of 
primeval  growth.  The  frame  of  this  once  goodly  structure, 
under  the  roof  of  which  I  have  passed  some  of  the  most 
instructive  hours  of  my  early  life,  yet  stands,  removed  in- 
deed from  its  ancient  foundations,  altered,  marred,  and  dis- 
figured, by  the  vandalism  of  an  over-fast  progress  and  the 
cupidity  of  gain. 


EZRA  WALDO  WELD. 

Of  Ezra  Waldo  Weld,  whose  name  is  on  the  list,  I  have 
no  recollection,  except  that  he  was  a  good  looking  gentle- 
man and  visited  at  Mr.  Waldo's.  It  appears  by  our  books 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  society  but  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  probably  on  withdrawing  left  town. 

3 
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JOHN  GREEN. 

Dr.  John  Green  was  a  man  of  well  known  family  and 
professional  eminence,  and  of  high  personal  distinction  as 
a  physician.  He  was  tall,  exceeding  by  several  inches  six 
feet  in  stature,  of  fine  proportions,  and  withal  possessed  of 
such  wonderful  muscular  powers  that,  had  they  been  as 
carefully  trained,  they  might  have  tasked  the  emulation  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Winship.  His  manners  were  easy  and  pre- 
possessing, and  in  a  practice  even  more  extensive  than  that, 
subsequently,  of  his  distinguished  son,  he  found  opportunity 
by  his  pleasant  social  intercourse,  to  commend  himself  to 
the  confidence  and  affectionate  attachment  of  a  large  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  surgery, 
and  with  a  steady  eye  and  a  hand  that  never  trembled,  he 
successfully  performed  many  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tions. Few  of  his  profession,  in  so  short  a  life,  ever  earned 
a  more  enviable  reputation.  He  died,  after  only  a  few 
hours  sickness,  at  the  age  of  forty-live. 

Dr.  Green,  like  others  of  his  family,  had  his  amusing  but 
harmless  peculiarities.  He  would  often  be  followed,  in  his 
queer  looking  two-wheeled  vehicle,  by  a  pack  of  dogs  ;  or, 
superb  horseman  as  he  was,  be  seen  on  the  backs  of  all 
manner  of  ungainly  half-broken  colts,  at  full  gallop,  accom- 
panied by  the  pack  giving  mouth  as  if  a  score  of  huntsmen 
were  at  their  heels,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all  the  urchins 
in  the  village.  Nor  were  the  dogs  always  entirely  inoffen- 
sive. I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  doctor  was 
visiting  me  for  a  severe  accident,  a  large,  gaunt,  half-starved 
hound  entered  the  open  door  of  my  mother's  kitchen,  and 
grabbed  a  joint  of  meat  from  the  table.     The  alarm  was  soon 
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given.  The  dog  took  to  the  fields  ; — the  doctor  took  to  his 
horse.  The  run  was  a  capital  one  ; — but  the  doctor  lost  the 
race,  and  Jowler  kept  the  meat.  The  doctor's  first  family 
residence  was  in  a  very  humble  dwelling  of  one  story, 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  Dr.  Green's  brick  block 
of  stores,  from  which  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  house 
which  he  built,  now  occupied  by  his  son. 

SAMUEL  BRAZER. 

Mr.  Brazer  came  to  town  a  practical  baker,  and  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business,  supplying  most  of  the  retail 
stores  in  the  county,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  with  his  bread.  After  a  while  he 
united  with  this  employment  a  retail  trade  in  English  goods 
and  crockery.  His  places  of  business  and  of  residence  were 
on  the  estate  on  Main  street  now  owned  by  William  Dick- 
inson, Esq.  The  old  bakery  and  store,  then  unused,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1815,  and  somehow  I  have  always  felt 
a  sort  of  uneasy  suspicion  that  brother  Newton,  now  here 
present  to  answer  for  himself,  whose  office  was  under  the 
same  roof,  with  myself  and  some  others,  might  most  un- 
consciously have  been  the  occasion,  by  leaving  the  office 
where  there  had  been  a  large  fire  on  a  bitter  cold  day,  in 
what  proved  to  have  been  a  defective  chimney,  for  the 
customary  if  not  very  necessary  refreshment  across  the 
way,  of  a  mug  of  flip,  under  the  labors  of  preparation  for  a 
ball  in  celebration  of  restored  peace. 

Mr.  Brazer  was  of  a  kindly  temper,  but  of  abrupt  man- 
ner ; — of  a  blunt  humor  of  which  he  was  proud,  and  a  saucy 
wit  in  which  he  too  frequently  indulged.     As  an  illustration 
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of  the  latter : — after  bearing  what  he  thought  a  very  old 
sermon,  on  next  meeting  his  minister  he  said  to  him,  "You 
make  your  sermons,  sir,  like  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth." 
"How  so?"  inquired  the  Parson.  "Because,"  said  Brazer, 
"you  make  it  a  point  to  give  them  three  several  readings." 
,  On  another  occasion  when  the  good  parson  was  complaining 
that  on  a  recent  distant  exchange  he  lost  his  saddle  bags 
with  two  shirts  and  two  sermons, — "No  great  loss,  if  your 
shirts  were  no  better  than  your  sermons,"  was  the  instant 
reply. 

Few  men  have  experienced  more  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  than  did  Mr.  Brazer.  He  began  life  in  poverty,  and 
by  energy,  industry,  and  frugality  in  living,  gradually 
acquired  a  competence,  and  from  competency,  through 
greater  prosperity  and  successful  speculations,  he  advanced 
to  wealth,  and  then  suddenly,  with  no  fault  or  folly  of  his 
own,  by  the  loss  of  title  to  a  large  and  valuable  estate  in 
Boston,  which  he  had  purchased  and  afterwards  sold  with 
warranty,  he  was  cast  back  again  to  poverty  and  a  debtor's 
prison.  He  met  adversity  with  a  manly  courage,  and  lived 
to  extricate  himself  from  embarrassment,  and  died  above 
want. 

SAMUEL  PAYSON. 

Samuel  Pay  sou  came  with  his  family  from  Boston, 
where  he  had  been  an  instructor,  to  take  charge  of  the 
grammar  school  in  this  town.  He  was  a  line  classical 
scholar  and  a  successful  teacher,  with  less  severity  in  the 
treatment  of  his  pupils  than  was  usual  at  that  day.  His 
manners  were   highly   polished,   and  the  accession  of  his 
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agreeable  family  added  much  to  the  social  circle.  After 
living  here  a  few  years  on  a  stinted  salary,  which  it 
required  both  the  grudging  economy  of  the  town,  at  that 
time,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  parents  to  make 
up,  he  removed  for  better  prospects  elsewhere.  The  sons 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  his  pupils,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  instructions  might  be  traced  in  their  pro- 
gress' through  life. 

EDWARD  BAKGS. 

Edward  Bangs,  although  in  his  day  a  gentleman  both  of 
professional  and  political  distinction,  was  most  appreciated 
by  those  who  personally  were  familiar  with  him  for  his 
simplicity  of  maimers,  refinement  of  taste,  and  generous 
sympathy  and  great  kindness  of  heart.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  always  studious  in  his  habits,  and 
having  read  to  advantage  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  was  among  the  best  educated  lawyers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. His  advice  was  received  with  confidence,  and 
his  practice  became  very  considerable.  Had  he  been  less 
scrupulous  of  engaging  in  cases  of  questionable  right,  and 
more  covetous  of  gain,  from  his  ability  and  bearing  he  might, 
doubtless,  have  commanded  a  more  extensive  and  lucrative 
business.  As  a  proof  ot  the  appreciation  of  his  legal  attain- 
ments, he  was  for  many  years  County  Attorney,  and  after- 
wards, and  until  his  death,  in  1818,  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Western  Circuit. 
For  successive  years  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  re- 
peatedly represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.     He  had  a  bold  patriotic  spirit,  and  gallantly 
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fought  the  British  on  their  retreat  from  Concord,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  and  was  a  volunteer  private  in  pursuit  of 
Shays,  in  the  Rebellion  of  1786. 

Judge  Bangs  was  a  fine  belles  lettres  scholar,  and  kept  well 
up  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  He  delighted  in  festive 
occasions  and  social  gatherings,  and  by  his  humor  and  good 
fellowship  contributed  his  full  share  to  their  enjoyment. 
He  evinced  his  natural  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  by 
the  arrangement  and  care  of  a  picturesque  landscape  garden, 
and  transplantation  and  cultivation  of  the  lovely  wild  flowers 
and  blooming  shrubs  of  field  and  forest.  His  place  of  resi- 
dence was  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  and  by  the  south 
side  of  the  avenue  to  Court  mills,  extending  over  the  stream, 
the  waters  of  which  with  the  abrupt  acclivity  beyond,  he 
made  tributary  to  the  attractive  scenery  of  his  beautiful 
grounds.  So  exquisitely  sensitive  was  he  to  the  music  of 
sweet  sounds,  that  I  have  often  seen  him  standing  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience  with  his  whole  face  literally 
bathed  in  tears,  and  wholly  unconscious  to  all  but  the  notes 
of  harmony  which  dwelt  upon  the  car. 

In  person  Judge  Bangs  was  below  the  ordinary  size.  His 
features  were  homely,  and  their  expression,  sometimes,  even 
comical.  In  his  serious  manner  there  was  often  more  of 
gravity  than  dignity. 


ELIJAH  DIX. 

Elijah  Dix  was  a  physician  and  druggist.  He  lived  in  the 
house  under  the  noble  old  elms  on  Court  street,  which  he 
built,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Goulding,  and  his  druggist 
store  and  medical  office  were  in  the  old  building  standing 
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near  by,  on  the  south.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  frame  and 
iron  constitution,  in  a  great  degree  self-educated,  and  always 
self-reliant.  He  made  little  pretension  to  skill  in  surgery, 
but  as  a  physician  his  practice  was  very  successful  and  his 
advice  much  sought  for.  During  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  about  the  year  17(J4,  he  had 
charge  of  several  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
and,  with  a  single  exception,  carried  his  numerous  patients 
safely  through  this  loathsome,  and  at  that  day  most  dreaded 
distemper.  He  had  a  large  family  of  children,  schoolmates 
and  playmates  of  mine,  not  one  of  whom  is  now  living ;  but 
it  is  honor  enough  to  his  name  and  blood,  that  the  Florence 
Nightingale  of  America,  the  sympathetic,  self-sacrificing, 
heroic  and  devoted  philanthropist,  Miss  Dix,  another  apostle 
of  humanity,  is  his  grand-daughter. 

Doctor  Dix,  having  acquired  a  large  property  here,  estab- 
lished a  Commercial  House  in  Boston,  and  soon  after  re- 
moved there  with  his  family.  The  Dix  pear,  such  a  bonne 
bouche  to  every  lover  of  good  fruit,  is  from  his  garden.  He 
made  large  investments  in  wild  lands  in  Maine,  and  in  pro- 
motion of  their  settlement  or  sale,  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  district  occasionally,  to  direct  his  agents  in  their 
management.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  in  1819,  he 
was  foully  dealt  with,  as  was  more  than  suspected,  and 
perished,  through  a  conspiracy  of  squatters  and  fraudulent 
contractors  and  debtors. 


WILLIAM  SEVER. 

William  Sever  was  a   son  of  Judge  Sever,  of  Kingston, 
in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  a  gentleman  of  much  distinction, 
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and  a  member  of  the  first  College  of  Electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  voting  for  General 
Washington.  The  younger  Mr.  Sever  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  the  same  class  with  Doct.  Bancroft, 
Doct.  Stiles,  and  Nathan  Dane,  in  which  he  held  a  good 
rank.  He  studied  law  with  mv  lather,  opened  an  office  in 
this  town,  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Chandler,  sister  of 
Samuel  and  Charles,  was  the  father  of  my  wife,  and  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  He  was  a  man  of  tine  personal 
appearance,  accomplished  manners,  and  brilliant  talents. 
His  family  residence  was  on  the  present  location  of  the  Lin- 
coln House,  where,  with  a  large  farm  adjoining,  had  been 
the  first  licensed  House  in  Worcester,  known  hi  the  Revo- 
lution as  the  old  Sternes  Tavern. 


TIIEOPHILUS  WHEELER. 

Theophilus  AVheeler  was  most  favorably  known  as  the 
faithful,  attentive  and  upright  Register  of  Probate,  for  many 
years,  and  until  his  death,  in  1840.  He  came  here  from 
Harvard  with  hisYather.  He  was  a  most  amiable  and  esti- 
mable man,  modest  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  particularly 
simple  and  domestic  in  his  habits  of  living,  prompt,  inde- 
fatigable, and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  all  public 
and  social  duty.  In  his  office,  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and  a  kind  adviser. 
His  residence  was  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  next 
north  of  the  Hotel  now  kept  by  Mr.  Banister,  long 
known  by  the  elder  brethren  of  this  Society  as  "the  old 
Sikes  Tavern,"  of  good  cheer. 


OLIVER  FISKE. 

Oliver  Fiske  came  from  Brookfield,  of  which  town  his 
father  was  long  the  beloved  and  venerated  settled  minister. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  was  educated  a  physician, 
and  commenced  practice  in  this  town.  His  profession  soon 
became  secondary  to  other  objects.  His  active,  energetic 
and  genial  spirit,  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  whatever 
measures  were,  at  any  time,  proposed  for  the  promotion  of 
public  improvement,  or  social  enjoyment.  Many  of  the 
finest  shade  and  ornamental  trees  in  our  city  were  planted 
out  by  his  hand,  and  with  a  taste  singularly  appreciative  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  cultiva- 
tion, he  found  occupation  and  solace,  under  the  infirmities 
of  deafness  and  age,  in  judicious  and  well  directed  opera- 
tions in  fruit  growing  and  horticulture.  His  residence  and 
beautiful  grounds  were  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  Court  Hill 
covering  the  land  where  are  now  the  costly  mansions  of 
Major  Newton  and  Mr.  Bickford,  and  extending  west  to 
Harvard  street ;  the  house,  an  old  but  pleasant  dwelling 
place,  then  standing  directly  over  the  present  location  of 
State  street. 

Doctor  Fiske  was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  up  the 
Medical  Society  of  this  district,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  its  President,  and  through  life  one  of  its  most 
efficient  supporters.  He  was  among  the  most  active  and 
sanguine  of  the  projectors  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Turnpike,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  agency  to  its 
construction.  He  took  a  like  active  concern  in  the  work  of 
the  Stafford  Turnpike  and  the  Blackstone  Canal.  All  these 
great  enterprises,  undertaken  principally  with  a  view  to  the 
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advancement  of  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  place, 
were  followed  by  disappointment,  and  total  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  proprietors. 

The  Doctor  was  always  an  ardent  politician,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  an  honest,  true  hearted  patriot.  In  his  early 
youth,  and  before  he  entered  College,  in  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war,  he  volunteered  and  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  while  in  college  was  again  a  volunteer, 
and  joined  the  troops  of  General  Lincoln  in  suppression  of 
Shays'  Rebellion.  And  still  later,  in  the  high  party  times 
of  non-intercourse  and  embargo,  and  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain,  with  a  ready  and  busy  pen,  lie  was  a  frequent 
and  zealous  contributor  to  the  political  press.  Nor  was  he 
altogether  averse  to  popular  favor, — and  public  offices  found 
in  him  a  Willing,  as  well  as  an  able  and  faithful  servant. 
Besides  many  useful  associations  with  which  he  was  connec- 
ted, and  many  subordinate  stations  which  he  filled,  he  held 
a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
several  years,  and  subsequently  was  Register  of  Deeds  for 
the  County,  for  one  triennial  term.  Always  a  frank  and 
liberal  minded  gentleman,  of  complaisant  manners,  and 
cheerful  and  social  disposition,  he  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered by  those  who  best  knew  him,  and  especially  by  the 
older  members  of  this  Society,  as  a  warm  hearted  friend 
and  most  agreeable  companion. 


JOHN  PAINE. 

John  Paine,  or,  as  he  wTas  sometimes  called,  gentleman 
John,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Judge  Paine,  and  at  the 
time  he  assisted  in  forming  this  Society,  a  bachelor  of  thirty 
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years.  He  was  of  genteel  figure  and  cornel}7  appearance, 
particularly  attentive  to  dress,  bland  in  his  manners,  with 
rather  a  janty  air,  especially  when  riding  his  handsome, 
curvetting,  cantering,  dapper  pony,  on  which  he  delighted 
to  display  his  horsemanship  before  the  ladies.  Well  edu- 
cated, of  a  social  disposition  and  most  amiable  temper,  he 
made  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  acquaintance.  His  home  was 
with  his  venerable  and  respected  parents,  on  the  family 
estate  now  owned  by  our  friend  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Paine, 
and  afterwards  with  his  widowed  mother,  in  the  more  an- 
cient family  mansion  still  standing  under  the  old  elm  trees, 
on  Lincoln  street,  next  north  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison Bliss.  He  wras  an  Assistant  of  the  Marshal,  for  taking, 
in  this  County,  the  first  Census  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  returns,  I  have  understood,  were  much  commended  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  enumeration,  and  the  variety  and  ful- 
ness of  the  statistics  which  he  collected. 


SAMUEL  ALLEN. 

Samuel  Allen  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Allen  ; 
his  Assistant  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Courts,  and  the 
life  long  trust  worthy  and  trusted  treasurer  of  the  County 
of  Worcester.  The  leading  traits  in  his  character  were 
punctuality  and  faithfulness  in  every  duty.  He  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  confided  in.  In  person  he  wras  within 
the  ordinary  stature,  of  sincere  and  unpretending  manners, 
friendly  and  cordial  in  social  intercourse,  and  while  himself 
of  "pure  and  blameless  life  and  conversation,"  charitable  to 
the  failings  of  others.  In  his  habits  of  business  and  living 
he  had  great  method  and  regard  to  order,  and  although  a 
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bachelor  until  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  unlike  some 
others  he  was  scrupulously  observant  of  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  and  always  kept  things  in  their  proper  place. 
Before  he  was  married  he  purchased  a  house,  then  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  present  dwelling  of  Mr.  Tower,  into  which 
he  removed.  This  was  the  only  dwelling  house,  with  a 
single  exception,  at  that  time,  from  Main  street  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  west,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 

Stephen  Salisbury  was  a  merchant  of  the  eminent  com- 
mercial house  of  Samuel  and  Stephen  Salisbury,  among  the 
earliest  and  largest  importers  of  goods  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. For  the  extension  of  their  business,  they  opened  a 
store  in  this  place,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  who  removed  here,  for  that  purpose, 
while  the  senior  partner  remained  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  concern  in  Boston.  Their  place  of  trade  here, 
was,  at  first,  in  a  low  one-story  building,  which  stood  near 
the  present  Nashua  Railroad  station,  on  the  north  of  Lin- 
coln square.  They  soon  afterwards  erected  the  spacious 
edifice,  now  known  as  the  "  Salisbury  Mansion,"  into  a 
part  of  which,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  they  removed  their 
store  of  goods.  The  other  part,  adapted  and  prepared  for 
a  genteel  family  residence,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  with  his  mother,  a  most  amiable  and  interesting 
old  lady,  whose  devotion  to  his  happiness  furnished  the 
best,  if  not  only  apology  for  his  celibacy,  for  many  years  ; 
and  if  the  good  lady  had  not  died  until  this  time,  I  doubt 
whether  our  friend   here,    who  bears  his  name,  had  ever 
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been  born.  A.  witty  and  sympathising  friend  of  bis,  in  a 
letter  to  another  friend,  under  date  of  December  10,  1783, 
thus  writes  concerning  him:  "Remember  me  to  my  old 
friend,  the  bachelor.  Tell  him  he  must  be  married,  or  I 
shall  not  long  keep  him  company.  Is  there  no  Widow 
Wadman  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  eyes  are  addressing 
him,  soft  as  the  last  low  accents  of  an  expiring  saint,  why 
wilt  thou  live  comfortless  and  alone,  my  dear  uncle  Stephen, 
without  a  bosom  to  lean  thy  head  upon,  or  trust  thy  cares 
to?  surely  such  gentle  salutations  and  tender  persuasions 
must  win  my  susceptible  friend."  The  extract  I  have  read, 
I  hooked  from  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  our  friend  here, 
which  greatly  amused  me.  If  he  complains  of  the  use  I 
have  made  of  it,  I  can  only  promise  not  to  repeat  the 
recital,  by  any  reiteration  of  this  historic  narrative. 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance, and  of  most  courteous  manners.  Surrounded  by 
family  friends  here,  and  accustomed  to  frequent  visits  from 
his  numerous  relatives  in  Boston,  his  house  was  a  resort  for 
family  reunions,  and  delightful  domestic  and  social  inter- 
course. He  was  never  more  happy  than  with  his  fair  nieces 
about  him,  and  his  friends  enjoying  his  abounding  hos- 
pitality. With  an  extent  of  business  allowing  of  but  little 
leisure,  he  yet  found  opportunity  for  the  management  and 
cultivation  of  a  large  farm,  now  a  portion  of  the  highly 
improved  and  attractive  property  of  his  son.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Town,  and  contribu- 
ted largely  to  its  embellishment.  After  the  decease  of  his 
venerable  and  ao-ed  mother,  he  married  a  sister  of  that  man 
of  Ross,  the  self-devoted,  saintly  Philanthropist,  Doctor 
Tuckerman,  and  with  many  remaining  years  of  unceasing 
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activity  and  usefulness,  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  greatly 
beloved  and  respected. 

JOHN  STANTON. 

John  Stanton  was  a  Merchant,  and  for  a  while,  also 
carried  on,  quite  extensively,  a  pottery,  on  the  south  side 
of  what  is  nowr  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  wood  yard 
by  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House.  He  had  a  reputation 
for  much  shrewdness  and  capacity  for  business.  His  store 
and  dwelling  house,  separate  but  nearly  adjacent  buildings, 
covered  the  site  of  the  present  Universalist  Church,  on 
Main  street,  and  his  grounds  extended  to  several  acres 
northward  over  Foster  street,  and  eastward  to  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  brook.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Judge  Chandler,  and  with  his  family  constituted  part  of  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  town.  In  personal  appearance 
he  was  a  short,  thick  set,  muscular  man,  with  a  full,  open, 
pleasant  countenance,  and  easy  and  familiar  address.  He 
was  social  in  disposition,  and  fond  of  good  company,  which 
his  large  circle  of  family  connexions  and  extensive  acquain- 
tance enabled  him  very  freely  to  enjoy.  He  died  suddenly, 
in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  from  an  over-dose  of 
laudanum,  incautiously  taken  for  relief  in  a  paroxysm  of 
gout.  His  death  was  the  first  in  the  Society,  and  but  little 
more  than  two  years  from  its  formation. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  Hingham,  in  the  old  colony, 
about  the  vear  1783,  soon  after  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
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Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  settled  here  in  his  profession,  and  with 
his  family.  Instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  composition 
of  medicines  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Green,  then  a  Physician  of 
repute  in  town,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  druggist, 
which,  with  a  just  confidence,  on  the  part  of  physicians  and 
others,  in  his  skill,  and  scrupulous  care,  and  honest  dealing 
in  compounding  and  dispensing,  he  continued  through  life. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow, 
of  revolutionary  renown,  whose  heroic  patriotism  and  mili- 
tary service  have,  but  recently,  been  so  gratefully  com- 
memorated. His  store  stood  in  front  of  the  location  of 
Antiquarian  Hall,  within  the  present  line  of  the  street;  and 
for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  lived  in 
the  old  family  Bigelow  Mansion  under  the  hill  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Court  House,  and  owned  the  forge  and  trip- 
hammer works  of  the  blacksmith  Colonel,  on  the  spot  where 
are  the  present  Court  Mills.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  and 
generous  feelings,  reliable  in  his  attachments,  but  strong  in 
his  prejudices.  An  active  and  influential  politician  in  high 
party  times,  with  many  devoted  party  friends  he  had  bitter 
political  opponents.  A  direct,  bold  straight-forwardness,  in 
what  were  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  his  conduct ;  and  however  the  measures 
which  he  advocated  might  be  condemned  by  any,  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions,  and  his  integrity  and  personal 
honor  were  never  doubted. 

Dr.  Lincoln  was  a  portly  gentleman,  carrying  more 
weight  in  his  physical  structure,  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Society.  He  was  quite  bon-liommie  in  his  manner,  fond 
of  fun  and  somewhat  given  to  practical  jokes.  On  one 
occasion,  he  had  well  nigh  been  the  death  of  good  old  frugal 
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Society  which  cost  thirteen  shillings  and  six  pence  to  each 
member,  and  which  the  Deacon,  in  his  wrath,  pronounced 
a  rascally  charge,  that  no  man  could  afford  to  pay,  and 
which  would  cost  him,  (for  he  was  a  barber)  the  dressing 
of  old  Mr.  Waldo's  wig,  for  a  quarter  ! — what  might  not 
the  good  Deacon  have  said,  had  he  lived  in  these  latter 
days,  and  been  victimized  by  an  excursion  to  Rocky  Point 
and  a  "  Feast  of  Shells,"  under  the  auspices  of  another 
portly  and  hilarious"  gentleman,  equally  with  his  predeces- 
sor a  lover  of  good  things,  and  a  frolic? 

The  records  of  the  town  bear  witness  to  the  usefulness, 
and  many  public  services  of  Dr.  Lincoln.  He  was  a  most 
able  and  faithful  administrative  Municipal  officer,  and  for 
a  larger  number  of  years  than  any  other  man,  sustained 
various  stations  of  official  relation  to  the  citizens.  For 
very  many  years,  he  was  a  Selectman,  or  an  Assessor,  and 
not  unfrequently,  chairman  of  both  boards  at  the  same 
time.  For  fourteen  successive  years,  he  was  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Gov.  Eustis.  His  death  was  appallingly 
sudden.  While  sitting  in  his  chair,  at  the  door  of  his 
boarding  house  in  Boston,  smoking  his  cigar  after  dinner, 
on  a  beautiful  summer  day,  he  fell  quickly  forward,  and 
without  speech  or  groan  instantly  expired. 

DANIEL  WALDO,  Jln. 

Daniel  Waldo,  Jun.  was  born  in  Boston,  and  came  here 
in  his  minority,  with  his  father's  family,  during  the  war  of 
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the  Revolution.  He  was  a  thoroughly  educated  Merchant, 
and  after  attaining  his  majority  became  a  partner  with  his 
father.  They  were  importers  of  goods,  and  with  their 
retail  trade  sold  also  largely  by  wholesale.  After  age  had 
induced  the  retirement  of  his  father  from  the  concern,  he 
greatly  extended  his  business,  increased  his  importations, 
and  shared  with  the  Messrs.  Salisbury  in  supplying,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  demand  for  foreign  articles  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  adjoining  states. 
His  fair  dealing  and  honorable  conduct  attracted  to  him  the 
confidence  of  all ;  and  after  acquiring  fortune  and  a  good 
reputation,  he  gracefully  relinquished  business  into  the 
hands  of  young  men  who  had  been  brought  up  under  his 
care,  and  to  whom  his  experience  and  example  were  the 
best  of  teachers. 

The  mercantile  engagements  of  Mr.  Waldo,  extensive  and 
exacting  as  they  were,  he  did  not  permit  wholly  to  engross 
his  attention.  He  found  time,  in  intervals  of  comparative 
leisure  and  the  retirement  of  evening,  to  furnish  his  mind, 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  history  and  science,  with  the 
precepts  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  stirring  events,  and  the  higher  interests  of 
the  community,  and  held  himself  ready,  at  all  times,  to 
contribute  of  property  or  influence  to  the  public  weal. 
Unambitious  of  popular  distinction  and  shrinking  from 
political  competitions  with  others,  he  yet  discharged  with 
scrupulous  punctuality  and  conscientiousness  the  first  duty 
of  a  freeman,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage, — 
never  failing,  in  a  single  instance,  to  attend  the  polls, — and 
when  his  fellow  citizens  demanded  his  own  personal  service 
in  the  Councils  of  the  State,  he  yielded  his  reluctance,  and 
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accepted  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
which  he  was  three  times  elected. 

Mr.  Waldo  was  a  true  christian  gentleman,  catholic  in 
spirit,  and  most  exemplary  in  manners  and  morals.  He 
was  a  munificent  public  benefactor,  charitable  to  the  needy, 
assisting  and  encouraging  the  meritorious,  and  freely  and 
liberally  contributing  to  measures  for  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  all.  The  beautiful  Rural  Cemetery,  and 
the  Central  Church,  are  proofs  of  his  considerate  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  community,  and  were  gifts  of  his  bounty, 
while  the  distribution,  by  will,  of  the  bulk  of  his  great 
wealth  to  beneficent  institutions  will  bear  perpetual  witness 
to  his  expansive  Philanthropy. 

This  society,  from  its  formation,  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  objects  of  his  regard.  He  was  proud  of  the 
character  of  its  members.  He  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation 
and  refreshment  of  its  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  more 
convivial  appointments  of  its  annual  festival.  He  believed 
also  in  the  practical  utility  of  the  institution,  not  only  as  a 
security  to  property,  but  as  conducive  to  friendly  inter- 
course and  social  enjoyment,  and  he  sought  to  introduce 
young  men  to  its  membership,  for  the  influence  ft  might 
have  upon  their  social  relations,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly companionship.  It  was  a  remark  of  his,  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  that  he  "had  passed  many  pleasant  hours 
in  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  that  during  his  long  con- 
nexion with  it,  he  had  never  witnessed  a  single  instance  of 
rude  manuers,  or  heard  an  expression  personally  offensive 
to  any  one."  And  may  I  not  add,  that  so  it  ever  has  been 
within  my  own  observation.  With  every  diversity  of 
political  opinion,  in  the  highest  excitement  of  party  times, 
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and  from  the  very  strife  of  the  canvass  and  the  polls,  gen- 
tlemen would  often  be  found,  on  the  same  evening,  at  our 
roll  call,  and  forgetful  of  all  but  their  kind  feelings  and 
mutual  esteem,  meet  together  in  friendly  salutation  and 
cordial  good  fellowship  with  each  other.  Mr.  Waldo  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  original  associates,  and  longer  a 
member  of  the  society  than  any  one  ever  has  been,  except 
myself,  who  exceed  him  by  as  much  as  the  number  of  years 
from  1806  to  1862  is  greater  than  from  1793  to  1845  ;  and 
ho  was  with  us  to  the  end.  His  benignant  countenance  and 
elastic  step  come  freshly,  this  night,  to  the  remembrance  of 
us  all.  At  a  quarterly  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  but  one  of  his  life,  his  cheerful  spirit  and  cordial  greet- 
ing made  his  presence  welcome  among  us.  The  next  eve- 
ning he  was  with  the  Directors  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  of 
which  for  forty  years  he  was  President,  and  retiring  to  his 
family  and  his  bed,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  health, 
and  with  the  vigor  of  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired  by  in- 
firmity or  the  burden  of  eighty-two  years,  with  no  admoni- 
tion to  himself,  or  note  by  others,  gently  and  quietly  he  fell 
into  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  earthly  awakening. 

Mr.  Waldo  was  a  bachelor  through  life.  His  counting- 
room  and  place  of  business  was  in  a  store  on  the  site  of 
Granite  row,  and  afterwards  in  that  structure,  which  he 
erected.  In  his  later  life  he  built  an  elegant  mansion, 
where  he  resided  with  his  maiden  sisters.  After  his  de- 
cease the  building  was  removed,  and,  now  a  hotel,  known 
as  the  "Waldo  House,"  stands  on  Waldo  street,  and  that 
magnificent  edifice,  Mechanics  Hall,  occupies  its  former 
location. 
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ISAIAH  THOMAS. 

Last  on  my  list  stands  the  name  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the 
old  Printer.  Although  many  years  dead,  he  must  still  be 
remembered  by  some  of  you  ; — and  by  his  history  of  print- 
ing, the  history  of  the  country,  the  annals  of  the  town,  and 
his  beaming  and  expressive  portrait  in  Antiquarian  Hall,  he 
may  be  seen  and  known  by  you  all.  His  residence  was  on 
Court  Hill,  but  the  aspect  of  the  place,  with  all  its  sur- 
roundings, is  now  wholly  changed.  And  what  here  has 
not  been  changed  by  the  men  of  this  restless  generation? 
Scarce  a  landmark  of  the  old  inhabitants  remains.  His 
goodly  mansion,  removed  from  its  old  foundation,  is  now 
the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Moses  Breck,  and  the  only  relic 
of  the  printing  office  is  the  old  press,  in  the  preserving  care 
of  that  most  vigilant  of  all  antiquaries,  our  Mr.  Haven. 

Doctor  Thomas  was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  an  useful 
and  honored  citizen,  and  a  public  benefactor.  With  a 
strong  and  vigorous  mind  and  a  cultivated  intellect,  en- 
terprise, energy  and  industry,  in  early  life  gave  him  wealth, 
and  possessed  of  this,  he  lived  in  courtly  style,  and  with 
beneficent  liberality.  He  was  the  first  in  town  to  keep  a 
carriage,  and  had  his  colored  coachman  in  livery.  He  was 
invested  with  the  Regalia  of  Free  Masonry,  and  was  of  the 
highest  rank  and  dignity  in  the  Order — I  know  not  its  titles 
of  honor, — but  he  was  Prince  and  Priest  over  all  !  In  his 
person  he  was  tall  and  slender,  stooping  somewhat  in  his 
gait.  His  address  was  courteous,  his  conversation  frank, 
but  something  conventional,  and  his  attention  to  appearance 
and  dress  singularly  precise  and  studied.     He  was  a  public 
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spirited  citizen,  generous  in  his  contributions  to  all  worthy 
objects,  and  a  most  efficient  co-operator  with  others  in  pro- 
moting the  growth,  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
place.  The  city  is  full  of  memorials  of  his  good  deeds. 
The  Press,  with  which  he  was  identified; — the  Schools, 
which  he  cherished ; — the  Unitarian  Church,  which  he  as- 
sisted to  establish  ; — the  Street,  bearing  his  name,  the  gift 
of  his  munificence  ; — Antiquarian  Hall,  looking  back  to  the 
ages  and  gathering  up  the  records  of  all  time,  his  last  great 
legacy; — these  are  his  monuments,  more  enduring  than 
those  of  marble  or  of  bronze. 

I  have  thus  called  over  the  names  of  the  twenty-two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  associated  in  the  formation  of  this  society. 
I  fear  that  even  the  brief  references  which  I  have  made  to 
each  of  them  may  have  exhausted  your  patience,  but  it  was 
the  first  stopping  point  in  the  classification  of  our  members, 
associates  of  the  same  early  date.  Since  I  entered  upon  the 
task  I  have  not  had  time,  by  revision,  to  make  the  nar- 
rative shorter,  and  thus  at  least,  better.  It  seemed  to  me, 
indeed,  that  a  continuous  and  connected  record  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  would  not  be  without  its  interest ; 
and  if  the  humble  paper  which  I  now  offer,  shall  be 
thought  worthy  of  preservation,  the  work  may  be  resumed 
and  pursued  hereafter,  as  names  are  transferred  from  the 
roll  of  the  living  to  the  immortal.  All  those  whom  I  have 
mentioued  have  passed  away.  I  have  not  attempted  either 
their  biography  or  their  eulogy.  It  is  too  late  for  the  one, 
aud  I  had  not  materials  for  the  other.  My  remarks  have 
been  only  the  thoughtful  impressions  of  recollected  in- 
tercourse,  or  the  jottings   down  of  cursory  observations, 
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recalled  to  imperfect  memory.  That  the  age  in  which 
these  men  lived,  and  the  men  themselves,  were  more 
marked  and  interesting  in  their  character  than  the  men 
and  the  times  on  which  we  have  fallen,  the  history  of  the 
country  will  not  leave  us  to  doubt.  That  some  portion  of 
their  virtues  and  graces  should  have  come  to  us,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  hope.  A  few  may  even  claim  them  by  in- 
heritance. There  has  never  been  a  time,  when  the  society 
has  been  without  lineal  representatives  of  its  ancient 
founders.  And  now,  in  these  latter  days,  after  a  period, 
to  which  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not,"  surely  Ave 
may  rejoice,  that  worthy  sons  of  those  who  planted  this 
vine,  are  of  us,  and  with  us,  at  this  festive  meeting,  to  eat 
of  the  fruit,  and  drink  of  the  wine,  which  it  produces. 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.  ISAAC  DAYIS, 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1870. 


This  venerable  Association,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
original  members,  was  formed  and  organized  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January,  1793,  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses. By  the  articles  of  the  Association,  no  person 
could  be  admitted  a  member  except  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
This  provision  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
hence  some  distinguished  men  in  Worcester  never  enjoyed 
its  privileges  and  its  honors.  Sixty-eight  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  Governor  Lincoln  was  re- 
quested to  give  his  reminiscences  of  the  original  associates. 
At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  in  April,  1862,  Gov.  Lincoln 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  original  members.  By  direction 
of  the  Society,  his  Reminiscences  were  published  and 
were  incorporated  with  the  Society  records.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting,  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  a  motion,  that 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  whose  classic  and  graphic  pen  is 
seldom  equalled,  be  requested  to  give  his  reminiscences  of 
the  fifteen  members  next  admitted  after  the  organization  of 
the  Society.  The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr. 
Salisbury,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  members,  declined  the 
appointment.  His  declination  was  very  reluctantly  accept- 
ed.     The  Society  then  elected  me  to   perform  the  duty. 
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Most  respectfully  I  declined  the  appointment,  for  the 
reason  that  of  the  fifteen  members,  I  had  seen  only  two 
or  three  The  Society  refused  to  excuse  me,  and  the 
record  was  made  up  accordingly.  My  first  inclinations 
were,  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  appointment. 
But,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  concluded  I  might 
do  something  in  the  way  of  names,  dates  and  facts,  which 
would  shed  some  light  on  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us. 

The  fifteen  persons  admitted  to  this  Society,  from  April 
1st,  1793,  to  July  5th,  1806,  have  all  gone  to  "that  undis- 
covered country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 
Six  of  the  number  were  born  in  Worcester,  and  nine  died 
in  Worcester,  indicating  that  in  those  days  it  was  more 
popular  to  die  here  than  to  be  born  here.  While  living 
they  were  all  obedient  to  the  Divine  command  :  "  Be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  They  all  took 
to  themselves  wives,  believing  with  the  Apostle  Paul — that 
"  marriage  is  honorable."  Five  of  the  number  were  grad- 
uates of  Harvard  College ;  the  others  graduated  at  the 
university  of  the  people — the  common  schools  of  New 
England.  Three  were  Lawyers,  three  were  Book-sellers, 
three  Merchants,  one  a  Physician,  one  a  Farmer,  one  a 
Carpenter,  one  a  Hotel-keeper,  one  a  Postmaster,  and  one 
a  Wig-maker.  These  persons  I  shall  give  a  very  brief 
account  of,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  the 
Society. 

The  first  in  order  on  the  list  is 

SAMUEL  BRIDGE. 
He  resided  on  the  east  side  of  Lincoln  street,  in  a  cottage 
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house  surrounded  by  large  elm  trees.  The  house  in  mod- 
ern times  was  occupied  by  the  Geer  family.  A  few  years 
since  some  of  the  noble  elms  were  hewn  down,  and  the 
cottage  removed,  at  the  high  behest  of  modern  improve- 
ment. Samuel  Bridge  was  born  in  1734.  His  profession 
was  that  of  a  barber,  or  wig-maker.  When  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  and  the  Honorable  Councillors  wore  large, 
white,  broad-bottomed  wigs,  the  profession  of  Samuel 
Bridge  was  highly  respectable.  The  honors  he  received 
from  his  fellow  citizens  indicate  the  great  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  them.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Worcester,  (Dr.  Bancroft's)  in  1786, 
he  was  chosen  Deacon,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  it  acceptably,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  was  the  first  person  admitted  a  member  of 
this  Society  after  its  organization.  He  was  appointed  Crier 
of  the  Courts,  for  the  county  of  Worcester;  and  held  all 
these  honorable  positions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  his  residence  here  August  4th,  1799.  He 
wore  a  large  white  wig,  a  cocked  hat,  small-clothes,  and 
a  large  blue  cloak  ;  was  tall  and  imposing  in  his  personal 
appearance,  very  polite  and  intelligent,  neat  and  particu- 
lar in  his  dress,  and  prompt  and  affable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official,  social  and  religious  duties.  It  is  proper  to  say, 
in  this  connexion,  and  at  this  period,  that  the  office  of 
Crier  of  the  Courts  was  a  very  dignified  position ;  and 
that  the  holder  of  the  office  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  etiquette  of  the  Court  and  all  which  pertained  thereto. 

EPHRAIM  MOWER,  Senior, 
Was   the   uncle  of  Capt.    Ephraim  Mower,  one  of  our 
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members  who  died  recently  in  this  city.  He  was  born  in 
Worcester  June  15th,  1748.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood 
he  gathered  around  him  many  friends.  In  the  Military 
department  of  the  Government,  he  was  promoted,  by 
elections  from  time  to  time,  to  the  office  of  Major.  In 
the  Civil  department,  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens 
a  Selectman  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  for  eleven  years 
in  succession,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  For  five 
years  consecutively  he  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  held  the  office  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  December  19th, 
1810.  For  several  years  he  was  Crier  of  the  Courts.  In 
1808  Major  Mower,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men of  Worcester,  wrote  a  very  spirited  and  determined 
letter  to  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  giving  his  reasons 
why  he  would  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Worcester,  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  send 
a  petition  to  President  Jefferson  to  suspend  the  Embargo 
Laws.  This  letter  was  published  in  the  National  xEgis, 
August  4th,  1808.  These  manifestations  of  his  fellow 
citizens  indicate  that  Major  Mower  was  very  popular  with 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Gov.  Bullock  in  his  eloquent 
address,  giving  a  narrative  of  the  convivial  capabilities  of 
the  elder  brethren  of  the  Society,  and  the  good  cheer  of 
those  who  provided  for  their  festivities,  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  flip  and  egg-nog.  Major 
Mower  was  elected  to  this  Society  April  1st,  1793,  and 
remained  a  member  as  long  as  he  lived,  discharging 
ing  his  duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  For  many 
years  he  kept  a  public  house  or  hotel  in  Worcester,  which 
stood  where    Clark's   block    now    stands,  on    Main  street, 
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where  the  Society  often  held  their  quarterly  meetings, 
and  where  the  lovers  of  good  fare  passed  many  enco- 
miums upon  his  judgment  and  good  taste  in  making- 
suitable  provision  for  their  entertainment. 

DANIEL  CLAPP 

Was  born  in  1740.  He  received  a  good  education  in  the 
elements  of  the  English  language,  and  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  the  business  and  trade  of  a  Carpenter.  In  April, 
1774,  being  drawn  to  serve  on  the  Grand  Jury,  he  and  his 
associates  drew  up  a  solemn  protest  against  being  sworn, 
or  serving  on  the  Jury,  if  Judge  Oliver,  the  Chief  Justice, 
held  the  Court.  This  protest  was  presented  to  the  Court, 
and  was  one  of  the  bold  acts  preparatory  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  the  military  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Colonel.  He  was  elected  Register  of  Deeds  in  1784,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office  by  repeated  elections  till  the 
year  1814,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  also  rep- 
resented the  town  of  Worcester  in  the  General  Court,  from 
1806  to  1810.  In  1814  Col.  Clapp  retired  from  business. 
He  OAvned  and  occupied  a  handsome  estate  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Park  streets, — which  was  subsequently  to  his 
death  purchased  by  Hon.  Eleazer  James',  for  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  the  late  Judge  Allen.  Col.  Clapp  purchased  an 
annuity  in  an  English  office  of  $5000  a  year,  payable  quar- 
terly. This  was  a  very  unprofitable  investment  for  the 
office,  as  Col.  Clapp  lived  to  the  age  of  87  years.  For 
many  years  before  his  death,  he  kept  an  open  house, 
afternoons  and  evenings, — always  happy  to  see  his  friends 
and  such  others  as  his  friends  chose  to  introduce  :  ample 
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refreshments  being  always  on  hand.  Col.  Clapp  of  course 
had  numerous  friends.  He  died  at  his  residence  March 
23d,  1827.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school — very 
methodical  in  his  business  and  social  relations,  imposing  in 
his  personal  appearance,  (being  about  six  feet  in  height 
and  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds),  neat  and  par- 
ticular in  his  dress,  hospitable  and  generous  in  his  way  and 
according  to  his  opinion.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  single 
blessedness  for  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

SAMUEL  FLAGG 

Was  born  in  Worcester  February  loth,  1737.  As  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  became  emphatically  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  town,  and  very  popular  with  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  Military  department  of  the  Government, 
he  was  promoted  by  regular  gradations  from  a  private  to 
the  honorable  office  of  Colonel.  In  civil  affairs,  it  appears 
from  the  official  records  of  Worcester,  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  popular  vote  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  town, 
that  is,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  for  eighteen 
years  consecutively,  from  1790  to  1807,  inclusive.  For 
five  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Treasurer  of  the 
town,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  By  the  partiality 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  represented  this  town  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  eleven  years. 

In  1786,  when  Daniel  Shays  invaded  Worcester  with  a 
thousand  men,  he  quartered  himself  and  staff  upon  Col. 
Samuel  Flagg,  much  to  his  annoyance ;  subsequently  Col. 
Flagg  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  Shays'  men  and  carried  to 
Springfield  and  retained    there  as  a  prisoner  till    he  was 
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released  by  the  Government  forces.  Tradition  informs  us 
that  for  much  of  his  popularity  he  was  indebted  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind — saw  at 
once  the  right,  and  had  great  influence  with  her  husband 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  She  was  a  pious  christian 
woman,  and  instilled  into  those  within  her  influence  a  strict 
regard  for  integrity,  truth  and  right. 

Col.  Flagg  resided  on  what  is  now  called  Green  street. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  opposite  of  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton's  Loom  Works.  He  owned  a  very  large  tract  of  land 
— which  is  now  worth  millions.  Seldom  do  wTe  read  of  or 
know  of  an  individual,  depending  annually  upon  the  popu- 
lar will  for  election,  who  has  held  the  chief  office  of  a  city 
or  town  so  long  as  Col.  Flagg.  Our  distinguished  mem- 
ber, Mayor  Blake,  has  been  elected  chief  officer  of  the  city 
for  five  years — indicating  that  he  is  the  most  popular  Mayor 
of  Worcester ;  still  he  must  be  elected  thirteen  times  more 
to  take  rank  in  fame  with  Col.  Flagg. 

Col.  Flagg  was  a  man  dignified  in  his  deportment,  yet 
affable  and  pleasant,  made  no  ostentatious  display,  and 
was  fond  of  wit  and  anecdote. 

Samuel  Chandler  wrote  him  a  laconic  letter,  as  follows  : 

"  Pay  or  be  sued.  Sam.  Chandler." 

Col.  Flao-o-  wrote  back  as  follows  : 
"  Sue  and  be  damned.  Sam.  Flagg." 

When  Col.  Flagg  was  out  late  at  night,  and  came  home 
at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  his  rule  was,  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  good  wife  that  all  was  right,  as  he  arrived 
at  the  door  to  say  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice :  "  Good 
night,  Judge  Heywood."  By  outsiders  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  Judge  Hey  wood  was  not  there. 
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Col.   Flagg  died  in  Worcester  September  24th,    1819, 
honored  and  respected  by  numerous  friends. 

THOMAS  CHANDLER. 

The  ancestors  of  Thomas  Chandler  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  growth  of  the  town  and  county 
of  Worcester.      On   the   incorporation  of  the   county  of 
Worcester,    Col.  John  Chandler,  then   a   resident  of  this 
place,  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
militia, — offices  which  he   retained  till  his  death  in  1763. 
From  1733  to  1773,  a  period  of  forty  years,  John  Chan- 
dler or  John  Chandler,  Jr.,  one  or  the  other,  was  chosen 
and  served  as    Chairman    of  the    Board  of  Selectmen  of 
the  town.     For  thirty-seven  years,  out  of  the  forty  from 
the    organization   of  the    county   and   the    establishing  of 
Worcester   as   the    shire  town,  the    Chandlers  held   most 
of  the   important  offices  of  the  town  and  county.     Their 
talents,  their  energy,  their  executive  ability,  were  highly 
appreciated  by  their  fellow   citizens.     The  older  members 
of  the  Chandler  family  left  the  county  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution.      But  we  see  their  eminent  talents  crop- 
ping  out   in   their  descendants — in  such  persons  as  Mrs. 
Gov.    Davis,    George    Bancroft,    J.  C.    B.    Davis,  U.    S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  our  worthy  townsman, 
Dr.  Chandler. 

Thomas  Chandler  was  the  son  of  John  Chandler,  Jr., 
who  was  Judge  of  Probate,  and  kept  an  open  table  at  his 
house,  where  all  Widows  and  Orphans  who  had  occasion  to 
transact  business  in  his  Court  were  welcomed,  and  where 
they  fared    sumptuously.      If  our  distinguished  associate, 
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Judge  Chapin,  would  imitate  this  noble  example  of  phi- 
lanthropy, it  would  add  new  laurels  to  his  high  reputa- 
tion. Thomas  was  born  in  Worcester,  January  11th, 
1768.  In  early  youth  he  manifested  a  love  of  learning, 
fitted  himself  to  enter  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1787.  He  was 
in  the  class  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Dr.  Harris,  and 
Judge  Putnam.  His  father  having  left  the  country,  his 
very  large  estate  was  confiscated.  Under  these  repressive 
circumstances,  young  Chandler  abandoned  his  cherished 
purpose  of  becoming  a  Lawyer,  and  embraced  the  more 
lucrative  profession  of  a  Merchant.  January  6th,  1794, 
he  was  admitted  to  this  Society,  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber for  five  years,  when  he  withdrew  from  its  labors, 
which  were  vastly  more  onerous  than  at  present.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  courtly  and  punctilious  in  his  manners, 
precise  and  accurate  in  his  business  relations,  fond  of  wit 
and  anecdote,  and  a  gentleman  iu  his  deportment. 

Mr.  Chandler  kept  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Main  streets,  and  lived  in  the  Nazro  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Pleasant  and  Main.  He  married  a  very  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Davis. 

He  died  in  Worcester  May  3d,  1802,  lamented  by  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends. 

GARDINER  L.  CHANDLER 

Was  a  son  of  Col.  Gardiner  Chandler,  a  man  who  figured 
largely  in  the  history  of  Worcester  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Gardiner  L.  was  born  in  Worcester,  November 
29th,   1768.      He  entered  Harvard  College  in   1783,   and 
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was  graduated  in  1787.  After  leaving  college,  he  studied 
Law  with  Levi  Lincoln,  Senior,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  County  of  Worcester  in  1790.  He  soon  evinced 
capacity,  tact,  talent  and  ability,  to  make  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  April  7th,  1794.  The  Chandlers  had 
been  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  talent  in  the  County  of 
Worcester,  and  in  the  town,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  Revolutionary  war  had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.  The  elder  branches  of  the  Chandlers  had  become 
refugees,  their  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Chandler  race  had  apparently  passed  away. 
Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  Gardiner  L.  Chandler 
withdrew  from  the  Worcester  Fire  Society,  January  5th, 
1795,  changed  his  business,  removed  from  Worcester,  and 
became  a  successful  Merchant  in  Boston.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man in  his  mauners,  kind,  courteous  and  hospitable,  and 
drew  around  him  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

He  died  in  Roxbury,  now  included  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
December  18th,  1840,  aged  72  years  and  19  days.  His 
father,  Sheriff  Chandler,  owned  and  occupied  the  house  on 
Main  street  recently  occupied  by  Judge  Barton.  Gardiner 
L.  was  a  sou  of  his  second  wife,  Ann  Leonard,  of  Norton, 
Mass. 

WILLIAM  CALDWELL 

Was  born  in  Barre,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  in  the 
year  1753.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1773, 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  Courts  of  Wor- 
cester County,  and  opened  his  office  in  Rutland.     He  rose 
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in  the  military  to  the  honor  of  Major.  His  talents  and 
capacity  attracted  the  attention  of  the  executive  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1793,  when  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Rutland,  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  the  County. 
In  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
greater  ease  and  promptness,  he  immediately  removed 
to  Worcester,  and  so  faithfully,  honorably  and  promptly, 
did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  that  he  was 
re-appointed  from  time  to  time,  and  held  the  office  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  July  5th,  1805.  Major  Caldwell  was 
admitted  a  member  of  this  Society,  July  7th,  1794,  and 
remained  an  active  and  an  efficient  member  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Hon. 
Salem  Towne,  Senior,  as  a  Committee  of  the  County  in 
1801,  to  build  what  is  now  called  the  old  Court  House. 
He  had  a  son,  Joseph  B.  Caldwell,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  practiced  law  in  Worcester  with 
ability  and  success.  William  Caldwell  was  a  man  of 
easy  and  graceful  manners,  of  good  personal  appearance, 
prompt  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  official  and 
social  duties,  and  universally  respected.  Sheriff  Caldwell 
owned  and  occupied  the  Judge  Barton  house,  with  a  large 
farm  connected  wTith  it,  w^hile  he  lived  in  Worcester. 

WILLIAM   PAINE 

Was  born  in  Worcester,  June  5th,  1750.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Hon.  Timothy  Paine.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  year  1768.  One  of  his  earliest 
teachers    was    John    Adams,    afterwards    Pesident   of  the 
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United  States,  who  kept  school  in  Worcester  while  reading 
law  in  the  office  of  James  Putnam.  After  he  left  college 
he  studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable 
and  distinguished  Doctor  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem, 
Mass.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  Physician  in  Worcester 
in  1771.  In  less  than  a  year  after,  he  formed  a  co-partner- 
ship in  business  with  Doctor  Levi  Shepherd  and  Ebenezer 
Hunt  of  Northampton,  and  opened  the  first  apothecary 
store  in  this  County.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his 
business  as  an  apothecary,  and  perfecting  his  medical  edu- 
cation, he  visited  Europe,  returning  to  this  country  in  the 
Spring  of  1775,  landing  at  Salem,  Mass.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  had  then  commenced.  Ascertaining  that  he  had 
been  denounced  as  a  loyalist,  and  would  not  be  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home  and  his  family,  he  went  back  to 
England.  His  estate  in  this  County  was  confiscated.  He 
remained  abroad  till  1782,  where  many  honors  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  his  skill  and  learning  in  his  profession. 
In  October,  1782,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
Apothecary  General  of  the  British  Army  in  America,  and 
was  for  awhile  stationed  at  New  York,  afterwards  at  Hali- 
fax until  the  army  was  reduced,  when  he  retired  on  half 
pay.  In  1785  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  from  the  County  of  Charlotte, 
and  was  chosen  Clerk  of  that  body.  He  received  a  com- 
mission from  Sir  John  Went worth,  Surveyor  General  of 
the  King's  forests  in  America,  as  Deputy  Surveyor  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1787,  by  permission  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Massachusetts.  He 
arrived  at  Salem,  where  he  commenced  practice  with  good 
success  in  his  profession.     On  the   death  of  his  father  he 
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returned  to  Worcester  in  1793,  and  occupied  the  paternal 
estate  on  Lincoln  street.  lie  was  admitted  a  member  of 
this  Society,  October  6th,  1795.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society. 

He  possessed  extensive  professional  learning,  and  re- 
fined literary  taste,  and  was  greatly  respected  as  a 
citizen  and  physician.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Old 
School — honest,  genial,  refined,  and  highly  cultivated.  He 
died  April  19th,  1833,  at  his  residence  on  Lincoln  street, 
where  his  son  Frederick  W.  Paine  recently  died.  Doctor 
Paine  is  one  of  the  fifteen  members  whom  I  well  remember. 
No  intelligent  person  could  be  in  his  company  without 
feeling  for  him  the  highest  respect  and  regard.  He  was 
dignified  in  manners  yet  simple,  possessing  an  acute  and 
discriminating  mind  richly  stored  with  varied  learning ;  his 
knowledge  was  detected  rather  than  displayed.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most. 


JOSEPH   ALLEX,  Jun. 

Was  the  son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Allen,  Sen.,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  Society.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Leicester  in  1773,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1792 — studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Worcester  in  1795.  In  April,  1796,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  and  practiced  law  with  such  talent  and 
ability  that  he  was  selected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  deliver 
an  Oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1796.     This  address  was 
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published  by  request  and  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1797  he  withdrew  from  the  Society  and  removed  to  Weston, 
in  this  County,  now  called  Warren,  where  he  practiced  in 
his  profession  till  1805.  He  was  appointed  by  the  citizens 
of  AVeston  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Washington 
in  1800.  This  eulogy  was  afterwards  published  at  the 
request  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  fond  of  fishing,  and  so  was  the  clergyman  of  the 
town.  These  two  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  were  fre- 
quently found  on  the  banks  of  the  Chicopee  indulging 
themselves  in  the  fascinating  business  of  drawing  out  the 
pickerel  from  their  native  element.  On  one  occasion, 
Allen  called  on  the  clergyman  to  have  him  go  a-fishing  ; 
who  declined  because  he  must  write  two  sermons  on  that 
day.  Allen  wanted  his  friend  to  accompany  him, — so  he 
proposed  to  the  clergyman  that  if  he  would  go  they  would 
come  back  in  season  to  prepare  the  two  sermons.  Allen 
said  he  would  write  one  of  them.  The  oifer  was  accepted 
— the  two  fishermen  returned  and  sat  down  and  Avrote  the 
two  sermons.  The  one  written  by  the  lawyer  was  thought 
by  the  parishioners  rather  to  excel  the  other.  In  1805'  Mr. 
Allen  removed  to  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged 
in  his  profession,  and  remained  till  his  death,  about  1810. 
He  was  arguing  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  when 
he  was  seen  to  falter,  and  being  carried  out  of  the  court 
room,  expired  immediately.  He  was  the  eldest  brother  of 
the  late  Judge  Allen. 

ISAIAH   THOMAS,  Jun. 
Was  the  only  sou  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  Sen.,  one  of  the 
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founders  of  this  Society,  and  the  founder  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jan.,  was  horn  in 
Boston,  September  5,  1773,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Worcester  and  Boston.  He  married  Mary 
Weld,  of  Boston,  in  171) 7,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children — six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Our  learned  and 
eloquent  member,  Judge  Thomas,  is  one  of  the  number. 
He  died  in  Boston,  June  25,  1819.  He  was  brought 
up  and  educated  to  the  business  of  his  father,  as  print- 
er, editor,  publisher  and  bookseller:  became  the  pro- 
prietor and  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy  in  1801, 
and  continued  it  for  eight  or  nine  years.  He  during 
the  same  time  kept  a  publishing  house  and  bookstore 
in  Worcester.'  His  publishing  house  and  printing  office 
was  on  the  site  where  Doctor  Hill's  meeting  house  now 
stands — his  bookstore  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  He  removed  to  Boston  about  1809,  and  con- 
tinued the  business  of  publishing  and  bookselling  there, 
having  also  bookstores  in  various  places  in  New  England. 
The  books  published  by  him  were  mostly  of  a  solid  and 
useful  character.  The  list  is  a  very  large  one.  He  was 
successful  in  business  till  the  war  of  1812,  but  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  losses  he  then  incurred.  He  was 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  from  1814 
to  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  large  intelligence  and  fond 
of  books,  wrote  with  ease  and  rapidity,  of  excellent  con- 
versational powers,  fond  of  and  devoted  to  his  home  and 
family. 

GEORGE  MERRIAM, 

By  profession,  was  a  bookseller  and   a  bookbinder.     He 
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kept  a  bookstore  where  Goodnow  and  Taylor's  marble 
block  now  stands.  He  married  Dolly  Sumner,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sumner,  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was 
active  and  energetic,  of  pleasing  manners  and  very 
popular  among  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  admitted  to 
this  Society  when  he  was  24  years  of  age,  being  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Society.  He  died  in  Worcester 
at  the  age  of  29  years,  much  respected  and  lamented. 
Mr.  Merriam  lived  on  Front  street,  in  the  house  occupied 
in  modern  times  by  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow.  He  was  born 
in  1773,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Front  street,  August 
22,  1802. 

JAMES    WILSON 

Was  born  in  Durham,  England,  July  11th,  1763.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  year  1795,  in  order  that  he 
might  more  fully  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Worcester, 
then  containing  a  population  of  2100  inhabitants,  and  when 
there  were  only  two  persons  of  his  religious  sentiments  in 
the  place.  James  Wilson  was  a  full-blooded  English  gen- 
tleman. So  popular  did  he  become,  that  in  about  five 
years  after  he  came  here  that  great  apostle  of  Democracy, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  appointed  him  Postmaster  of  Worcester. 
The  citizens  of  Worcester,  and  especially  the  members  of 
this  Society,  appreciated  his  worth  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  by  a  unanimous  vote  made  him  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety October  2d,  1797,  thus  showing  that  they  appreciated 
his  social,  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  before  they  were 
known  to  President  Jefferson.     Mr.  Wilson  discharged  the 
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duties  of  Postmaster  with  such  strict  fidelity  and  accuracy, 
and  so  well  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  all  parties, 
during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson's  administration,  that 
James  Madison,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  com- 
munity here,  re-appointed  him  Postmaster,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  during  that  administration.  He 
was  re-appointed  by  James  Monroe,  also  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  thus  holding  the  office  for  more  than  thirty-two 
years  —  when  he  left  Worcester  and  removed  to  Cincinnati 
to  reside  with  one  of  his  sons.  His  fellow-citizens 
were  no  less  appreciative  of  his  talents  than  were  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  For  thirteen  years  con- 
secutively he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  town,  till  he 
declined  the  office.  Seldom  in  these  modern  times  do  we 
have  such  evidence  of  abiding  popularity. 

In  the  Spring  of  1812  James  Wilson  was  the  only 
Baptist  in  Worcester,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  and  society  in  the  place.  He  died  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  5th,  1841,  greatly  lamented  by 
his  many  friends.  His  prominent  trait  of  character  was  a 
conscientious  punctuality  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty,  social,  civil,  or  religious.  He  was  very 
strongly  attached  to  his  religious  views.  The  ridicule  of 
men,  the  blasphemies  of  hell,  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
the  blandishments  of  societ}',  could  not  move  him  one  iota 
from  his  abiding  faith  in  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
He  was  a  shining  star  in  the  firmament  of  good  men. 

JOHN    FARRAR 
Was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  22d,  1765.     He 
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became  a  resident  and  a  citizen  of  Worcester  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  Merchant  by 
profession,  and  occupied  a  store  in  Worcester  in  what  was 
called  the  "old  compound,"  a  one-story  building  situated  on 
what  is  now  called  Harrington's  corner.  In  later  times 
such  men  as  Governor  Washburn  and  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Baldwin  had  their  offices  there.  Mr.  Farrar  did  a  very 
extensive  business  as  a  merchant  and  retailer, — and  what 
would  seem  strange  to  us  in  these  days,  he  packed  and 
put  up  annually  thousands  of  barrels  of  beef  and  pork 
for  foreign  markets.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  this 
Society  April  6,  1801  ;  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manners, 
somewhat  noted  for  his  wit  and  eccentricities.  He  re- 
mained a  member  of  this  association  for  one  year  and 
a  half,  when  he  withdrew,  having  married  Miss  Nancy 
Heywood ;  and  finding  the  state  of  matrimony  more  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  died  March  2d,  1814. 
Mr.  Farrar  was  of  gentlemanly  deportment,  neat  and 
graceful  in  his  personal  appearance,  fond  of  wit  and 
anecdote,  and  a  lively  and  interesting  companion  in  social 
intercourse. 

JOSEPH    DIX 

Was  a  sou  of  Elijah  Dix,  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  Society.  Joseph  was  born  in  Worcester,  March 
26,  1778.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  but  did  not 
graduate,  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  educated  as 
an  apothecary,  and  joined  our  Association  April  6th,  1801. 
Soon  after  he  was  employed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jun.,  who 
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was  a  fellow  member,  to  take  charge  of  a  book  store  in 
the  State  of  Vermont.  Hence  he  remained  in  Worcester 
but  a  short  time  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society. 
He  was  the  father  of  that  famous  and  distinguished  woman, 
Dorothy  L.  Dix,  whose  reputation  as  a  self-sacrificing 
heroic  philanthropist  is  world-wide — who  is  emphatically 
the  Florence  Nightingale  of  America.  Joseph  Dix,  a 
highly  respectable  merchant  of  Boston,  is  a  son  of  his. 
After  he  left  Vermont  he  joined  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion and  became  a  very  ardent  and  zealous  member,  and 
was  a  sort  of  lay  preacher.  He  died  in  Boston,  April 
20th,  1821. 

ASA  HAMILTON 

Was  born  iu  the  town  of  Brooktield,  November  28th, 
1763.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children.  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  AVorcester  before  he  arrived  at  the 
years  of  manhood.  He  married  Elizabeth  Blair,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Blair  of  this  town.  In  1793  he  opened  a  hotel 
or  tavern,  on  the  old  Post  road  leading  from  Worcester  to 
Leicester,  about  three  miles  westerly  of  the  City  Hall,  in  a 
house  now  occupied  by  Solomon  Parsons.  He  kept  this 
hotel  till  1800,  when  he  relinquished  the  business  and  re- 
moved into  Worcester  street,  having  purchased  the  house 
and  store  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  nearly  opposite 
the  Central  Exchange.  He  then  opened  a  dry  goods  store, 
which  business  he  pursued  during  his  life.  By  successive 
elections  he  was  promoted  from  a  private  to  the  office  of 
Captain  in  the  military  organization  of  the  State.  He 
was   admitted    a  member    of  this   Society   July    5,    1806. 
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His  children  were  Sewell  Hamilton  and  Charles  A.  Hamil- 
ton, each  of  whom  rose  to  the  high  honor  of  Commanders 
of  the  Worcester  Light  Infantry.  Captain  Asa  Hamilton 
was  straight  and  erect  in  his  gait — a  fine  looking  gentleman 
and  very  polite,  neat  in  his  dress,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
the  ladies  who  resorted  to  his  store  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Captain  Hamilton  was  honored  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens with  offices  of  trust  and  importance.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer.  He  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence  on  Main  street,  December  14th, 
1831,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society : — 

I  have  now  performed,  very  imperfectly,  the  task 
assigned  to  me,  by  giving  these  reminiscences  of  former 
members.  To  history,  to  the  records  of  the  Town  and 
County,  and  the  recollections  of  our  oldest  citizens,  I 
have  been  largely  indebted.  If  the  account  of  these 
members  is  satisfactory  to  the  Society,  if  I  have  rescued 
any  thing  respecting  them  from  oblivion,  it  is  all  I  could 
reasonably  expect  to  accomplish. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE 


ADMITTED. 
1793. 

January  21. 

*  Joseph  Allen, 

DRAWN   AS   CLERK. 

t 1798, 1800,   t 1814. 

WITHDRAWN. 

*John  Nazro, 

July  3,  1797. 

*  Leonard  Worcester, 

July  1,  1799. 

*  Nathaniel  Paine, 

t 1802,   1811. 

April  4,  1825. 

*  Samuel  Chandler, 

11795. 

January  6,  1812 

*  Ezra  Waldo  Weld, 

April  7,  1794. 

*  John  Green, 

t 1797,  t 1806. 

*  Samuel  Brazer, 

April  1,  1793. 

*  Thomas  Pay  son, 

October  7,  1797. 

*  Edward  Bangs, 

t  1803,  t  1807. 

April  3,  1815. 

*  Elijah  Dix, 

July  6,  1795. 

*  William  Sever, 

January  2,  1797. 

*  Thophilus  Wheeler, 

t 1800,  t  1809,  t 1839. 

*  Oliver  Fiske, 

t 1796,  t 1S19,  t 1830. 

April  7,  1834. 

*John  Paine, 

January  2,  1797. 

*  Samuel  Allen, 

1S06. 

July  7,  1828. 

*  Stephen  Salisbury, 

1799. 

July  6,  1801. 

*  Charles  Chandler, 

*John  Stanton, 

t 1794. 

*  Abraham  Lincoln, 

t 1801. 

July  4,  1803. 

*  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr., 

t  1793,  tl808,  1841. 

*  Isaiah  Thomas, 

1794. 

April  1. 

*  Samuel  Bridge, 

*  Ephraim  Mower, 

1804. 

*  Daniel  Clapp, 

1804. 

October  7,  1816. 

1794. 
January  6. 

*  Samuel  Flagg, 

*  Thomas  Chandler,       j 

1801. 
1803. 

January  3,  1814. 
April  1,  1799. 

•Deceased. 

t  Served. 
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WORCESTER  FIRE  SOCIETY. 

DIED. 

Worcester,  Sept.  1,  1827. 
State  of  N.  Y.,  1S06. 


BORN. 

Boston,  Sept.  24,  1749. 

Boston, 

Hollis,  N.  H., 

Worcester,  Jan.  5,  1759. 

Worcester,  Feb.  25,  1757. 

Braintree. 

Worcester,  March  18,  1763. 

Charlestown, 

Boston, 

Harwich,  Sept.  5,  1756. 

Watertown,  Aug.  13,  1747. 

Kingston, 

Harvard, 

Brookfiekl,  Sept.  2,  1762. 

Worcester,  July  25,  1762. 

Boston, 

Boston,  Sept.  25,  1746. 

Worcester,  Jan.  22,  1755. 

Bcston,  June  7,  1755. 

Hingham, 

Boston,  Jan.  12,  1763. 

Boston,  Jan.  19,  1749. 

Worcester,  June  15,  1748. 

Sudbury, 

Worcester,  Feb.  13,  1737. 

Worcester,  Jan.  11,  1768. 


1743. 
1767. 


1755. 
1764. 


1759. 
1764. 


1757. 


1762. 


1734. 


1740 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  May  28,  1846. 
Worcester,  Oct.  7,  1840. 
Woodstock,  Oct.  26,  1813. 
New  York,  1818. 
Worcester,  Aug.  11,  1808. 
Worcester,  Aug.  10,  1835. 
Peterboro',  N.  H.,  April  20,  1844. 
Worcester,  June  28,  1818. 
Dixmont,  Me.,  May  28,  1809. 
Worcester,  Oct.  31,  1798 
Worcester,  Aug.  14,  1840. 
Boston,  Jan.  25,  1837. 
Worcester,  Dec.  23,  1832. 
Worcester,  Dec.  26,  1830. 
Worcester,  May  11,  1829. 
Worcester,  April  9,  1798. 
Worcester,  Nov.  9,  1796, 
Boston,  July  2,  1824. 
Worcester,  July  9,  1 845. 
Worcester,  April  4,  1831, 
Worcester,  Aug.  4,  1799. 
Worcester,  Dec.  19,  1810. 
Worcester,  March  23,  1827. 
Worcester,  Sept.  24,  1819. 
Worcester,  May  13,  1804. 
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ADMITTED. 


April  7. 
July  7. 

October  6. 

1795. 
April  6. 

1796. 
April  4. 

1797. 
July  3. 

October  2. 

1801. 

April  6. 


1802. 

Julv  5. 

1806. 

January  6. 


October  6. 

1807. 

July  6. 

1 808. 

April  4. 


July  4. 
October  3. 


1810. 

July  2. 

1811. 

January  7. 

July  7. 

1815. 

April  3. 

1816. 

October  7. 


1817. 
January  6. 


*  Gardiner  L.  Chandler, 

*  William  Caldwell, 

*  William  Paine, 

*  Joseph  Allen,  Jr., 

*  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr., 

*  George  Merriam, 

*  James  Wilson, 

*  John  Farrar, 

*  Joseph  Dix, 

*  Asa  Hamilton, 

*  Levi  Lincoln, 

*  Thomas  Redington, 

*  Francis  Blake, 

*  Jeremiah  Robinson, 

*  Samuel  Brazer, 

*  Reuben  Sikes, 

*  Geer  Terry, 

*  Daniel  Denny, 

*  John  Foxcroft, 

*  John  Green, 

*  Silas  Brooks, 

*  William  Stedman, 

*  Nathaniel  Maccarty, 

*  Ephraim  Mower, 

*  Edward  D.  Bmgs, 

*  Samuel  Jennison, 

*  Rejoice  Newton, 

*  Samuel  M.  Burnside, 

*  Reuben  Wheeler, 


DRAWN   AS  CLERK. 


1801. 

1798. 
t 1805. 
t  1799. 


t 1804. 


1829,   1842,  1849,  1855, 
1857. 

April,  1807. 

t 1816. 

t 1810. 

July  5,  1819. 

t 1812. 

July  5,  1824. 

1814. 

January  5,  1824. 

1 1811. 

April  5,  1813. 

1 1813. 

1818. 

July  6,  1812. 

1817,1843,  1 1849,  1855. 

January  1,  1855. 

t 1815. 

July  5,  1819. 

1811. 

April  1,  1816. 

January  6,  1812. 

1833,  1838,  1848,  1856. 

October  6,  1856. 

1 1818. 

January  3,  1825. 

11822,1842,  1853,  1856. 

t 1817,    t 1842,    1848, 

t 1856. 
11824,  1839,  1841. 

July  6,  1863 

April  1,  1822. 

WITHDRAWN. 

January  5,  1795. 

January  2,  1797. 
June  8,  1798. 
January  7,  1811. 

January  4,  1802. 
October  4,  1802. 
Uncertain. 
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Worcester,  Nov.  29,  1768. 
Barre, 

Worcester,  June  5,  1750. 

Leicester, 

Boston,  Sept.  5,  1773. 

Durham,  (Eng.,)  July  11,  1763. 

Cambridge,  October  22,  17G5. 

Worcester,  March  26,  1778. 

Brookfield,  Dec.  10,  1763. 

Worcester,  Oct.  25,  1782. 

N.  H.,  March  29,  1766. 

Hingham,  Oct.  14,  1774. 

Oakham, 

Charlestown, 

Somers,  July  16,  1755. 

Enfteld,  Aug  21,  1775. 

Leicester, 

Brookfield, 

Worcester,  April  18,  1784. 

Worcester,  Sept.  1,  1773. 

Cambridge, 

Worcester, 

Leicester,  June  6,  1778. 

Worcester,  Aug.  24,  1790. 

Brookfield,  Feb.  24,  1788- 

Greenfield,  Oct.  18,  1782. 

Northumberland,  N.  H.,  July  18, 

Rutland. 


1753. 


1773. 


1773. 


1764. 
1755. 


1759. 
1786. 


1765. 
1758. 


1783. 


RoxbuiT,  Dec.  18,  1840. 
Worcester,  July  5,  1805. 
Worcester,  April  19,  1833. 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  1806. 
Boston,  June  25,  1819. 
Worcester,  Aug.  22,  1802. 
Cincinnati,  Feb.  5,  1841. 
Cincinnati,  March  2,  1814. 
Boston,  April  29,  1821, 
Worcester,  Dec.  14,  1831. 
Worcester,  May  29,  1868. 
Keene,  April,  1824. 
Worcester,  Feb.  23,  1817. 
Boston,  Sept.  7,  1849, 
Worcester,  Aug.  10,  1835. 
Worcester,  Aug.  19,  1824. 
Enfield,  May  26,  1858. 
Worcester,  March  28,  1822. 
Worcester,  July  27,  1824. 
Worcester,  Oct.  17,  1865. 
Worcester,  March  10,  1856. 
Newburyport,  Aug  31,  1831. 
Worcester,  Oct.  14,  1831. 
Worcester,  Jan.  19,  1865. 
Worcester,  April  1,  1838. 
Worcester,  March  11, 1860. 
Worcester,  Feb.  4,  1868. 
Worcester,  July  25,  1850. 

9 
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ADMITTED. 


Jnlv   7. 

1818. 

April  6. 


1819. 
January  4. 


April  6. 

July  5. 

1820. 
October  2. 

1821. 
July  2. 

1822. 
July  1. 

1823. 
October  6. 

1824. 
Juauarv  5. 


April  5. 
October  4. 


1825. 

April  4. 

1826. 

January  5. 

Julv  3. 

1827. 

April  3. 

1828. 

January  7. 


April  7. 

1829. 

January  5. 


1830. 
January  5. 

Julv  5. 

1831. 

April  3. 


*  Benj.  F.  Hey  wood, 

*  Abijah  Bigelow, 

*  John  Mower, 

*  Samuel  Ward, 

*  Samuel  Hathaway, 

*  William  Eaton, 

*  George  A.  Trumbull, 
*John  W.  Hubbard, 

*  Otis  Corbett, 

*  Charles  Wheeler, 

*  Samuel  B.  Thomas, 
Stephen  Salisbury, 

*  George  T.  Rice, 
*John  W.  Lincoln, 

*  John  Eaton, 

*  Pliny  Merrick, 

*  William  Lincoln, 

*  Charles  Allen, 

*  Isaac  Goodwin, 
Isaac  Davis, 

*  Calvin  Willard, 

*  Samuel  Allen,  Jr., 

*  Thornton  A.  Merrick, 
Emory  Washburn, 

*  Thomas  Kinnicutt, 
James  Estabrook, 

*  William  H.  Swan, 

*  Alfred  D.  Foster, 

*  David  T.  Brigham, 


DRAWN  AS   CLERK. 

11820,  1848,  11853, 

1856. 
t 1821,  t 1840. 

1819. 

11823. 

1826. 

1823,  1843,  1848. 


1836,  t 1841. 


1828. 

11836,  1840,  1848,  1856, 

t 1859. 
1831,  1840, 1 1850,  1856. 

t 1827. 


t  1825,  1839,  1853. 
t 1826,  1832. 

1 1829. 1841,  1851,  1856. 
11828. 

1 1831. 1842,  1853,  1856. 
1858. 

1830. 


t 1832, 1842,  1851,  1856. 


1836. 


t  1833. 


WITHDRAWN. 

January,  1849. 
January  3,  1820. 
January  4,  1830. 

April,  1853. 
April  5,  1830. 

January  7,  1849. 
April  3,  1826. 


October  4,  1830. 
April  2,  1827. 
January,  1856. 

January  4,  1869. 


January  3,  1831. 
April  5,  1830. 
January  3,  1831. 
October  1,  1832. 

April  2,  1832. 

1839. 

October  1,  1832. 

1838. 
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Worcester,  April  24,  1792. 
Westminster,  Dec.  5,  1775. 
Worcester,  Sept.  22,  1792. 
Guilford,  Vt.,  June  9,  1793. 
Taunton,  Aug.  18,  1783. 
Worcester,  Sept.  10,  1766. 
Petersham,  Jan.  1793. 

Milford,  Jan.  29,  1782. 
Worcester,  Aug.  10,  1793. 
Brookfield, 

Worcester,  March  8,  1798. 
Brookfield,  Feb.  10,  1796. 
Worcester,  June  23,  1787. 
Worcester,  March  21,  1797. 
Brookfield,  Aug.  2,  1794. 
Worcester,  Sept.  26,  1802. 
Worcester,  Aug.  9,  1797. 
Plymouth, 

Northborough,  June  2,  1799. 
Harvard,  Dec.  7,  1784. 
Worcester,  Nov.,  1789. 
Brookfield,  Dec.  13,  1803. 
Leicester,  Feb.  14,  1800.  . 
Warren,  R.  I.,  Nov.  30,  1800. 
Holdcn,  Sept.  4,  1796. 
April  17,  1800. 
Brookfield,  July  26,  1800. 
Shrewsbury,  Aug.  5,  1806. 


1794. 


1779. 


1786. 


Worcester,  Dec.  7,  1869. 
Worcester,  April  5,  1860. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  April  15,  1828. 
Boston,  March  1,  1842. 
Worcester,  March  16,  1831. 
Worcester,  May  4,  1859. 
Worcester,  Aug.  17,  1868. 
Upton,  Sept.  19,  1825. 
Worcester,  Feb.  6,  1868. 
March  6,  1827. 
Worcester,  April  21, 1840. 

Worcester,  Nov.  27,  1867. 
Worcester,  Oct.  2,  1852. 
Worcester,  Oct.  2,  1827. 
Boston,  Jan.  31,  1867. 
Worcester,  Oct.  5,  1843. 
Worcester,  Aug.  5,  1869. 
Worcester,  Sept.  16,  1831. 

Worcester,  Sept.  20,  1867. 
Worcester,  Feb.  18,  1863. 
Framingham,  Sept.  12,  1855. 

Worcester,  Jan.  22,  1858. 

Oct.  10,  1843. 
Worcester,  Aug.  10,  1852. 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  Aug.  1,  1865. 
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ADMITTED. 

DRAWN  AS  CLERK. 

WITHDRAWN. 

July   4. 

John  S.  Butler, 

tl835. 

1840. 

1832. 

October  1. 

*  Oliver  H.  Blood, 

1836,  1 1838,  t  1851, 

1856, 

" 

Levi  A.  Dowley, 

1837,  1841,  1848. 

1852. 

1833. 

January  7. 

*  George  Folsom, 

1836. 

Octobers,  1836 

1834. 

January  7. 

*  Joseph  G.  Kendall, 

t 1834,  1843. 

« 

*  Samuel  B.  Woodward, 

1836. 

October  2,  1837 

1835. 

April  6. 

Joseph  W.  Newcomb, 

January  2,  1837 

« 

George  Chandler, 

t  1837. 

April,  1843. 

'1836. 

October  3. 

*Ira  M.  Barton, 

1837. 

June,  1837. 

1837. 

January  2. 

George  W.  Richardson, 

1838,  1 1843, 1855, 1857 

1838. 

January  1. 

*  Edmund  F.  Dixie, 

1843,1855,1856,11857 

1857. 

« 

*  Charles  G.  Prentiss, 

1842. 

July,  1844. 

July  1. 

B.  F.  Thomas, 

1845,  1848,  1855,  1858, 

July  2,  1866. 

1839. 

October  7. 

S.  F.  Haven, 

1 1845,  1853,  1856. 

1841. 

January  4. 

Clarendon  Harris, 

1851. 

1852. 

Tuly  5. 

*  H.  K   Newcomb, 

1 1847, 1855,  1856,1862 

» 

F.  II.  Kinnicutt, 

1848,1850,1857,1 1870 

1843. 

July  3. 

D.  W.  Lincoln, 

t  1844,  t  1852,    t  1855, 

1844. 

1S60. 

January  1 

A.  II.  Bulloch, 

t 1848,  1856, t 1858. 

April  2,  1866. 

October  7. 

George  Bowen, 

1846, 1848. 

1855. 

« 

Francis  H.  Dewey, 

t  1846,  1848,1855,1861 

1848. 

January. 

Joseph  Mason, 

1850,  1858,  1859. 

« 

Henry  Chapin, 

1855, 1856,  1865. 

1849. 

January. 

Charles  W.  Hartshorn, 

1853,  1857. 

January  2,  1865 

1851. 

January  6. 

Charles  L.  Putnam, 

1855,  1856,  1869. 

1852". 

July. 

*  Francis  T.  Merrick, 

1855, 1857. 

« 

Charles  Paine, 

1855. 

April  2,  1855. 

1853. 

April. 

John  A.  Dana, 

t  1854,  1856,  1 1867. 

1855. 

April  2. 

D wight  Foster, 

1857,  1865. 

July  2,  1866. 
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Northampton,  Oct.  12,  1803. 
Bolton,  May  31,  1800. 
Abington,  Vt.,  Jan.  6,  1803. 
Kennebunk,  Me.,  May  23,  1802. 
Leominster,  Oct.  27,  1788. 
Torrington,  Conn.,  June  10,  1787. 
Greenfield,  Oct.  7,  1804. 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  Sept.  28,  1806. 
Oxford,  Oct.  25,  1796. 
Boston,  Oct.  28,  1808. 
Marblehead,  Nov.  15,  1795. 
Leominster,  Oct.  1,  1798. 
Worcester,  Feb.  12,  1813. 
Dedham,  May  28,  1806. 
Dorchester,  Sept.  8,  1800. 
Greenfield,  Oct.  20,  1796. 
Seekonk,  R.  I.,  April  27,  1812. 
Worcester,  Jan.  16,  1813. 
Royalston,  March  2,  1816. 
Shaftsburry,  Vt.,  March  7,  1802. 
Williamstown,  July  12,  1821. 
Northfield,  March  16,  1813. 
Upton,  May  13,  1811. 
Taunton,  Oct.  8,  1814. 
Chesterfield.  N.  H.,  Sept.  10,  1810. 
Brookfield,  June  29,  1792. 
Worcester,  Aug.  12,  1804. 
Princeton,  March  10,  1823. 
Worcester,  Dec.  13,  1828. 


Worcester,  April  8,  1858. 

Rome,  Italy,  March  27,  1860. 
Worcester,  Oct.  2,  1847. 
Northampton,  Jan.  3,  1850. 


Worcester,  July  18,  1867. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  July  7,  1862. 
Worcester,  Jan.  12, 1863. 


Worcester,  Sept.  15,  1868. 


Worcester,  Sept.  15,  1868 
Worcester,  Dec.  8,  1867. 
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ADMITTED. 


April  2. 

1856. 

January  7. 


1857. 
January  5. 

October  5. 

1858. 
April  5. 

July  5. 

1860. 

April  2. 

1861. 

January  7- 

April  1. 

1863. 
October  5. 

1865. 
April  3. 

1866. 
July  2. 


1867. 
January  7. 

1868. 
January  6. 

July  6. 

October  5. 

1869. 
January  4. 

1870. 
January. 


Charles  Devens,  Jr., 
Elijah  B.  Stoddard, 
Joseph  Sargent, 
George  F.  Hoar, 
Joseph  Trumbull, 
*  P.  Dexter  Tiffany, 
James  B.  Blake, 
Peter  C.  Bacon, 
Samuel  Woodward, 
Henry  Clarke, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Rufus  Woodward, 
John  D.  Washburn, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Smith, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Francis  B.  Rice, 
Thomas  H.  Gage, 
Josiah  H.  Clarke, 
William  W.  Rice, 
William  S.  Davis. 


DRAWN  AS   CLEBK. 

1856,  1858. 
1857. 
1S56,  1859, 

1857,  t  1863. 
t  1864. 


t 1865. 
11868. 


t  1866. 
t 1869. 
1868. 
1870. 
1868. 


1869. 


WITHDRAWN. 


January  7,  1867. 


The  senior  member  of  the  Committee  of  Publication  wishes  to  say,  that 
whatever  dates  and  facts,  previously  wanting,  have  been  supplied  in  this  list, 
are  due  to  the  investigations  of  his  colleague,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  make 
this  portion  of  the  record  as  complete  as  possible. 
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Charlestowu,  April  4,  1820. 
Upton,  June  5,  1826. 
Leicester,  Dec.  31,  1815. 
Concord,  Aug.  29,  1826. 
Worcester,  July  28,  1828. 
Mendon,  Nov.  18,  1812. 
Boston,  June  19,  1827. 
Dudley,  Nov.  11,  1804. 
Wcthersfield,  Ct.,  Jan.  11,  1825. 
Marlboro',  Oct.  3,  1824. 
Worcester,  April  22,  1834. 
Wethersfield,  Oct.  3,  1829, 
Boston,  March  27,  1833. 
Worcester,  March  31,  1835. 
West  Boylston,  Nov.  24,  1828. 
Worcester,  August  6,  1832, 
Worcester,  April  12,  1834, 
Waterford,  Me.,  May  22,  1826. 
Marlboro',  Dec.  26,  1827. 
Deerfield,  March  7,  1826. 
Northboro',  Feb.  11,  1832. 


St.  Louis,  Feb.  14,  1861. 


H 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORCESTER  FIRE  SOCIETY,  JAN.  3,  1870. 


Stephen  Salisbury, 
Isaac  Davis, 
George  W.  Richardson, 
Samuel  F.  Haven, 
Francis  H.  Kinnicutt, 
Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln, 
Francis  H.  Dewey, 
Joseph  Mason, 
Henry  Chapin, 
Charles  L.  Putnam, 
John  A.  Dana, 
Charles  Devens,  Jun., 
E.  B.  Stoddard, 
Joseph  Sargent, 
George  F.  Hoar, 
James  B.  Blake, 
Peter  C.  Bacon, 
Samuel  Woodward, 
Henry  Clarke, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Rufus  Woodward, 
John  D.  Washburn, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Smith, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Francis  B.  Rice, 
Thomas  H.  Gage, 
Josiah  H.  Clarke, 
William  W.  Rice, 
William  S.  Davis, 


DRAWN  AS  CLERK. 


11870. 


"WITHDRAWN. 


1870. 


L6  S  '20 
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